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Apple 
Growers' 
Association 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A  Purely  Co-operative 
Growers'  Organization 


Engaged  in  a  community 
effort  to  produce  better  fruit, 
handle  in  an  economical  man- 
ner, and  by  proper  sales  distri- 
bution, secure  the  best  possible 
returns  for  its  members,  with- 
out increased  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

We  own  and  operate  every 
cold  storage  plant  in  the  Hood 
River  Valley. 

Have  nearly  half  a  million 
dollars  of  buildings,  equip- 
ment and  cash  assets. 

IT  PAYS  TO 
CO-OPERATE 


All  fruit  marketed  under  our 

BLUE  DIAMOND 
RED  DIAMOND 
WHITE  DIAMOND 


B 


rands 


Check  the  Cost 


Know  How  Much  You  Save  by  Painting 
Now  to  Save  Repairs 


COMPARE  the  price  of  lumber  and  re- 
pairs witii  paint.  They  will  show  you 
how  expensive  it  is  to  let  buildings  rot  or 
equipment  rust  for  lack  of  the  protection 
of  paint. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  w'orth 
of  valuable  buildings  and  equipment  are 
wasting  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  because  they 
have  not  been  painted  when  they  needed 
it.   Paint  now.   Save  repairs. 

The  utmost  economy  from  paint  results 
from  the  use  of  a  high  quality  product  at 
the  time  it  is  needed.  The  best  paint 
spreads  easily — it  saves  labor  cost.  It  cov- 
ers a  larger  area  per  gallon  than  "cheap" 
paint. 

But  most  important,  the  best  paint  serves 
many  years  longer  than  "cheap"  paint. 

It's  economy,  then,  to  paint  when  your 
property  needs  it — without  delay — and  to 
use  the  best  paint. 

The  best  paints  are  scientific  in  formula 
and  preparation.  We've  made  them  for  73 
years — to  meet  the  weather  conditions  in 
the  West. 

The  best  materials— PIONEER  WHITE 
LEAD,  pure  linseed  oil,  pure  zinc,  and 
pure    colors  —  are   combined   in  Fuller's 


Paints  in  scientifically  exact  proportions 
with  long-time  skill. 


House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Paint, 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  purest, 
best  protective  and  most  durable  paint  manufactured 

— 32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint;  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gloss  and 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  quality 
— 6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Floor 
Paint — a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  for 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  Attractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Implement  Paints:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon  Paint, 
adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  implements,  farm 
wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind  mills.  A  glossy,  dur- 
able finish — 7  colors. 

Also  makers  of  Fullerwear,  the  all-purpose  Varnish, 
Silkenwhite  Enamel,  Fif teen-f or-Floors  Varnish,  Dec- 
oret,  Washable  Wall  Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  (kalsomine).  Porch  and  Step 
Paint,  Silo  Paint,  Milk  Can  Enamel,  PIOXF-ER 
WHITE  LEAD,  Tractor  Paint,  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 


Advice  on  Painting 
FREE 

If  you  want  to  do  your  own 
work  and  get  the  best  results, 
ask  our  Specification  Department 
for  free  advice. 

We'll  tell  you  how  to  treat  old 
paint,  how  many  coats  to  use, 
what  kind  of  brush,  etc. 

Use  Fuller  Service  as  well  as 
Fuller  Paints  and  Varnishes  to 
insure  good  wofk. 


Fuller^ 
SPeCIFICATIOM 

Farm  Paints 

House  Point -Born  &  Roof  Point 
Woqon  Point-Rubber  Cement  Floor  Paint 
Pioneer  Shinqle  Stoin 

Manufactvired  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.,  Dept  M27,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints.  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Stains  and  PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  years. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  West.    Established  1849.    Dealers  Everywhere. 


Free  Book — Send  Coupon 


Send   coupon   for   Fuller's   "Home   Seri'ice"  Paint 
Guide,  a  free  book  which  tells  you  how  to  paint  and 
varnish    home   things,  what 
brushes  to  use,  etc. 

Ask  our  Service  Department 
any  question  about  paint  which 
you    would    like    to   have  an- 
swered— complete   detailed  ad- 
vice is  given  free. 


PULLEg 

Paints 


W.  p.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  M27,  San  Fr.incisco. 

Please  send  me  without  charge  a  copy  of 
your  "Home  Service"  Paint  Guide. 

Name  „  _ 

Address  
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SERVICE 
FJHtST 

Distinctly 
Different 


Our  organization  is  distinctly  differ- 
ent from  any  other.  The  service 
that  we  render  is  entirely  different 
from  any  that  you  have  ever  used. 

Because  we  specialize.  We  plan 
service  to  meet  your  particular  re- 
quirements. 

We  have  the  equipment,  the  experi- 
ence and  a  corps  of  trained  execu- 
tives. 

You  can  measure  the  standing  of  a 
house  by  the  yardstick  of  service. 

The  house  that  serves  is  the  house 
that  succeeds.    Service  is  success. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
be  of  service  to  you. 


C.  Wilkinson's  Sons 

(Ralph  B.  Clayberger) 

Carlo  t    Receivers    and    Distributors  Fresh 
Fruits   and   Vegetables  Exclusively 
on  Consignment 


134  DOCK  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Philadelphia's    Oldest  Commission 
House.  Located  in  this  one  spot  for 
over  sixty  years. 

(Founded  1861) 


FOR  what  you  paid  for  dynamite  to  clear  an  acre  of  stump 
land  in  1921,  now  you  can  buy  enough  to  clear  an  acre  and 
a  half. 

Pacific  Stumping  is  packed  in  boxes  of  130  sticks.  Other  standard 
stumping  powders  come  in  boxes  of  85  sticks.  Pacific  Stumping 
costs  50  cents  more  per  box — actually  2j/^  cents  (30%)  less  per 
stick  than  any  other  stumping  powder. 

Pacific  Stumping  will  do  the  same  work  of  any  standard  stumping 
powder,  stick  for  stick,  and  you  get  3^  more  sticks  of  Pacific 
Stumping  for  your  dollar. 

Pacific  Stumping  will  not  freeze  in  below-zero  weather.  You 
won't  get  a  headache  from  handling. 

Clear  more  land.  Buy  Pacific  Stumping  at  your  local  dealer's. 
Write  us  for  "The  Development  of  Logged-off  Lands,"  which  gives 
full  instructions  for  using  explosives  to  clear  land. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Seattle  Spokane  Portland 


NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


STUMPING  POWDER 


ASSOCIATIONS—  SHIPPERS— 

NOTE 

the  article  on  opposite  page,  also  editorial.  To  help  boost  the  game,  BETTER 
FRUIT  will  grant  permission  to  use  and  will  furnish  reprints  of  this  table  at 
nominal  cost. 

Put  a  few  in  each  box  of  apples  you  pack  it  will  increase  consumption 

of  northwest  apples. 

Write  us  on  this  subject 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 


281  TWELFTH  STREET 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Using  Apples  When  At  Their  Best 

By  W.  H.  Olin 

Supervisor  of  Agriculture,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad 


(Copyrighted  1922) 

THE  International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association,  through  its  wide  awake 
and  forceful  secretary,  R.  G. 
Phillips  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  awak- 
ened nation-wide  interest  in  Apple  Day 
for  October  31,  each  year.  On  this 
day  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  nation  should  eat  an  apple,  have 
apple  sauce  for  breakfast  and  partake  of 
a  good  apple  pie  to  top  off  the  evening 
meal.  My  "better  half"  says,  that  "If 
an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away," 
what  will  seven  apples  do.  Her  ration 
includes  apples  for  desert  twelve  months 
out  of  twelve. 

The  writer  has  had  such  an  interesting 
time  selecting  these  apples  when  at  their 
prime  and  has  found  so  many  "off  sea- 
son" apples  offered  for  sale  by  fruit 
venders  all  over  the  country  that  he  de- 
cided apple  consumers  in  cities  and  towns 
would  appreciate  a  few  suggestions  from 
competent  apple  specialists  on  the  sub- 
ject, advising  when  apples  are  at  their 
best  for  eating  or  dessert  uses.  One  in- 
cident will  be  in  point  and  illustrate  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  informa- 
tion. 

James  Agnew  Hughes,  a  thoroughly 
posted  man  on  apple  varieties,  was  in 
Chicago  a  few  seasons  ago  at  or  around 
Christmas  time.  He  had  four  hours  at 
his  disposal  and  asked  a  fruit  vender 
the  privilege  of  "tending  shop"  at  his 
stand  for  a  few  hours  at  no  expense 
to  the  fruit  man.  After  Mr.  Hughes 
had  explained  his  reasons  for  asking  this 
privilege  the  fruit  man  gave  place  to 
him  for  three  hours.  Throngs  were 
passing  by,  and  by  a  trick  of  his  own  this 
resourceful  man  attracted  the  attention 
of  passersby.  He  had  purposely  placed 
his  rosiest,  reddest  apples  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  and  needless  to  say  the  color 
sold  them.  He  checked  the  varieties  sold 
at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  Arkansas 
Blacks  scored  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
sales  with  Ganos  taking  25  per  cent  and 


Jonathan,  Spitzenberg  and  Delicious 
checking  out  the  rest  of  the  100  per 
cent  sold. 

In  that  particular  region  Arkansas 
Blacks  are  not  mellow  until  after  Jan- 
uary; Ganos  are  cooking,  not  eating  ap- 
ples at  all,  while  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  in  Chicago,  Jonathans  and  Delicious 
are  unexcelled  for  eating  apples. 

Ignorance  Cuts  Consumption — 
Truly,  "all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 
How  many  people  know  that  a  certain 
apple  tastes  fine  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber but  after  Christmas  is  mealy,  off 
flavor  and  wholly  undesirable.  The}' 
may  not  know  what  apple  it  is  and  de- 
cide no  apples  are  good  in  the  late  win- 
ter. Thus  apple  consumption  is  unjustly 
cut  down  and  the  grower  and  everyone 
who  handles  this  fruit  from  the  orchard 
to  the  final  consumer  "gets  stung"  on 
the  weak  sales  and  weaker  consumption. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give 
apple  consumers  the  time  when  our  lead- 
ing commercial  types  of  apples  are  at 
their  best  for  both  juiciness  and  flavor. 


as  given  by  apple  specialists  from  all  over 
the  nation.  We  must  remember  that  lo- 
cality has  much  to  do  with  shortening  or 
prolonging  the  period  named  and  there- 
fore make  allowances  for  it.  One  thing 
is  certain:  that  while  cold  storage  pro- 
longs the  period  dessert  apples  are  good, 
the  bringing  out  to  normal  temperatures 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when 
released  from  storage,  permits  the  quality 
to  go  down. 

The  schedule  given  herewith  applies 
to  the  Northwest  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain group  of  states.  The  writer  has  not 
space  to  give  each  one's  report  but  he 
acknowledges  receiving  statements  on 
when  the  apples  named  are  at  their  best, 
within  their  respective  states,  from  the 
following  well  known  authorities: 

J.  R.  Cooper,  department  of  horticul- 
ture. University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.;  Professor  W.  H.  Wicks,  in  charge 
plant  industry  and  marketing,  state  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  Boise,  Idaho;  R. 
A.  McGinty,  associate  horticulturist,  Colo- 
rado Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 


Variety 

Arkansas  Black 

Bell  flower 

Ben  Davis 

Black  Twig 

Delicious 

Early  Red  June 

Gano 

Grimes  Golden 
Gravenstein 
Jonathan 
Maiden  Blush 
Mcintosh  Red 
Newtown  Pippin 
Rome  Beauty 
Snow  Apple 
Spitzenberg 
Stayman  Winesap 
Talman  Sweet 
Wagner 

White  Winter  Pearmain 
Winter  Banana 
Winesap 

Yellow  Transparent 


Dessert 

no 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
ves 
yes 


Cooking 

yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
yes 
no 
yes 
yes 


Proper  Period  for  Use 

January  to  May 
October  to  November 
January  to  June 
December  to  May 
November  to  January 
August  and  September 
December  to  March 
November  to  January 
August  to  October 
November  to  January 
September  to  November 
October  to  December 
December  to  May 
November  to  May 
October  to  January 
November  to  March 
December  to  February 
October  to  January 
October  to  February 
December  to  March 
November  to  January 
January  to  June 
July  to  September 
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Colo.;  Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  professor  of 
Pomology,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  V.  R.  Gardner, 
professor  of  horticulture.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Professor  R. 
D.  Anthony,  professor  of  pomology,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  State  College,  Pa.; 
W.  P.  Massey,  secretary  Virginia  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Winchester,  Va.;  S.  H. 
Boddinghouse,  apple  department.  Asso- 
ciated Fruit  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  L. 
D.  Bachelder,  division  of  orchard  manage- 
ment. University  of  California,  Riverside, 
Cal.;  R.  G.  Phillips,  secretary  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shippers'  Association,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.;  Professor  Roy  Marshall, 
associate  professor  of  horticulture,  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.;  C.  D.  Mathews,  state  horticultu- 
rist. North  Carolina  Agricultural  Expe- 
riment Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Professor 
T.  H.  Abell,  acting  horticulturist,  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  Logan,  Utah. 

PROFESSOR  F.  C.  SEARS  calls  atten- 
tention  that  in  the  east  the  Baldwin 
apple  is  at  its  best  November  15  to 
March;  Northern  Spy,  December  to  May, 
and  Rhode  Island  Greening,  November  to 
January.  He  makes  the  comment  on 
proper  period  to  use  a  Ben  Davis  apple  by 
saying,  "about  two  years  after  growing." 
It  is  to  be  born  in  mind  fruit  grown  in 
one  climate  may  differ  in  maturity  and 
quality  from  the  same  type  or  variety  in 
another  region. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  as  stated,  is 
to  call  attention  of  the  housewife  and  the 
general  consumer,  within  the  region 
where  Better  Fruit  is  most  read,  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  time 
to  use  a  certain  apple — that  some  apples 
cook  well,  but  are  poor  eaters.  One  cele- 
brated restaurant  of  the  west  specializes 
on  baked  apples.  It  only  furnishes  this 
delicacy  when  Rome  Beauty  apples  can  be 
secured,  of  the  quality  the  chef  will  ac- 
cept. This  reaches  from  Hallowe'en 
time  to  May  1 . 

Could  more  apple  consumers  and  fruit 
venders  as  well,  learn  to  know  apples  bet- 
ter, they  would  be  able  to  have  good 
apples  at  nearly  all  times,  enjoy  them  and 
thereby  increase  the  sale  of  good  apgles 
just  when  they  are  in  their  prime.  This 
encouiages  better  apple  production  and 
we  shall  thereby  make  better  economic 
use  of  our  greatest  and  most  universally 
grown  American  fruit — the  apple. 

In  the  Old  Dominion  is  a  very  choice 
apple,  little  known  in  the  west.  It  belongs 
to  the  great  Pippin  family  and,  because  of 
the  region  where  it  grows  to  great  per- 
fection, it  is  known  up  and  down  the 
South  Atlantic  coast  as  the  Albemarle  Pip- 
pin. Virginia  has  given  to  the  nation 
some  very  choice  apples  not  the  least  of 
which  are  the  Grimes  Golden  and  the 
Albemarle   Pippin.      It    is   believed  the 


Yellow  Newtown  or  Newtown  Pippin  of 
the  northwest  is  the  same  type  of  apple 
as  Albemarle  Pippin. 

Apples  Every  Month — When  all  is 
said  and  done  we  realize  that  each  one 
has  his  or  her  favorite  apple.  That  is 
the  one  that  this  particular  individual 
can  most  enjoy.  When  this  is  gone,  what 
next?  The  table  is  designed  to  help 
select  the  second,  third  and  fourth  choice 
and  show  when  this  apple  is  or  should  be 
at  its  best.  Cold  storage  helps  prolong 
the  excellence  of  one's  favorite  apple  and 
extei  d  its  successful  distribution.  It  is 
indeed  a  great  benefactor  to  the  grower 
and  the  distributor  as  well  as  to  the  apple 
consumer.  One  can  now  have  good  des- 
sert as  well  as  good  baking  and  cooking 
apples  every  month  throughout  the  year 
through  cold  storage  and  refrigeration  dis- 
tribution. Few  fruits  give  to  the  human 
system  such  tonic  and  tone  as  does  a  well 
matured  and  juicy  apple.  This  is  only 
true  when  the  apple  is  just  in  its  prime 
and  its  flavor  is  at  its  best. 

HAVE  your  apple  calendar;  mark  in  it 
the  particular  apples  best  suited  for 
each  month  and  buy  your  dessert  and 
cooking  apples  for  use  at  that  time.  The 
apple  adapts  itself  to  so  many  table  uses 
in  salads,  cakes,  pies,  and  those  rare  old 
apple  dumplings  like  mother  used  to 
make,  that  one  can  scarcely  name  all  the 
helpful,  appetizing  dishes  of  which  apples 
form  some  component  part. 

The  "Housekeeper's  Apple  Book," 
written  by  L.  Gertrude  Mackay,  names 
nearly  100  dishes  that  become  table  deli- 
cacies through  use  of  apples. 

Says  Lelia  W.  Hunt,  for  many  years 
head  of  Foods  and  Nutrition,  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington:  "The  apple  is  a  com- 
bination of  refreshing  acids,  substantial 
bulk  and  stimulating  juices.  Its  possibili- 
ties of  food  and  drink  are  wonderful.  It 
is  concentrated  power  which  may  be  sup- 
plied toward  the  establishment  and  preser- 
vation of  health.  Let  the  body  become 
sluggish  and  no  better  physician  can  be 
summoned  to  its  aid  than  a  liberal  fruit 
dietary.  Let  the  individual  grow  asnemic 
and  the  liver  become  torpid,  no  better 
medicine  can  be  administered  than  fruits. 
The  apple  is  both  food  and  medicine  for 
man.  If  more  were  eaten  in  the  average 
home,  better  health  conditions  would 
result." 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  the 
author  of  the  following  poem,  but  it  so 
fully  expresses  his  own  sentiments  he 
wishes  to  close  this  article  with  this  breezy 
apple  toast: 

THE  BULLIEST  FRUIT  OF 
THEM  ALL 

Author  Unknown 

Seems  like  I'm  crazy  for  apples — 

Been  without  any  so  long; 
Now  that  it's  time  for  the  fruit  to  be  prime, 

Say,  I  just  burst  into  song. 


Other  fruit's  good  in  its  season, 

But,  ah,  how  I  welcome  the  fall, 
That  part  of  the  year  when  the  apples  are  here, 

The  buUiest  fruit  of  them  all. 

There's  a  tang  to  the  taste  of  an  apple, 

A  zest  like  the  keen  autumn  breeze. 
With  a  savor  that's  won  from  the  smile  of  the 
sun 

When  it  ripened  the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

Oh,  I've  hungered  and  thirsted  for  apples, 

With  the  appetite  keen  of  a  boy. 
And  the  season  which  brings  in  this  viand_  of 
kings, 

For  me  is  a  season  of  joy. 

For  autumn  means  rosy-cheeked  apples, 

And  apples  mean  cider  and  pie, 
And  dumplings  and  such,  which  you  can't  praise 
too  much, 

No  matter  how  hard  you  may  try. 

So  here's  to  his  Highness,  the  Apple, 
Wlio  comes  with  the  crispness  of  fall. 

When  my  palate's  athrill  as  I  take  in  my  fiU 
Of  the  bulliest  fruit  of  them  all! 

Shipping  Via  Canal 

By  J.  E.  Mac  Masters 

TpOR  many  years  Great  Britain  has  been 
a  heavy  importer  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
as  home  production  has  never  been  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
markets.  Not  so  many  years  ago  all  the 
apples  shipped  from  this  country  to  Eng- 
land were  grown  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  Western  states,  and  shipped  in 
barrels,  while  today  the  most  popular 
varieties  and  those  commanding  the  high- 
est prices,  are  the  box  apples  grown  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Colum- 
bia. 

Until  1920  all  northwestern  apples 
destined  for  British  and  continental  con- 
sumption were  shipped  in  refrigerator 
cars  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  there 
transhipped  to  steamers  equipped  with 
coolroom  space.  In  1920  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  company,  which  had  been 
carefully  studying  the  movement  of  fruit 
to  Europe,  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  to  enter  this  trade  with  a  direct 
service  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent.  They  at  once 
came  to  an  arrangement  with  the  Hol- 
land-American line  to  establish  a  joint 
service  of  great  12,000  ton  vessels, 
equipped  with  coolrooms  and  refrigerator 
space,  for  the  transportation  of  fresh 
fruits,  meats  and  fish. 

The  outcome  of  this  service  has  been 
so  successful  that  six  large  new  motor 
ships  of  12,000  tons  each  are  now  being 
constructed  for  this  trade — the  first  two 
of  which,  the  Loch  Katrine  and  the  Din- 
teldyk,  have  already  made  their  maiden 
voyages  to  this  coast.  Each  of  these  ves- 
sels is  equipped  with  two  refrigerator  en- 
gines, which  are  in  charge  of  a  certified 
refrigeration  engineer  and  a  complete 
staff  of  mechanics. 

Colonel  E.  J.  M.  Nash,  Pacific  coast 
manager  for  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
{Continued  on  -page  27) 
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Receiving  Our  Fruit  in  England 

By  W  AVNE  M.  French 

Secretary-Treasurer  Si /nous,  Shuttlezvorth  &  French  CoTnpany,  Nezv  York 


AMERICAN  progrcssiveness  ha? 
become  a  bv-word  pretty  well 
throughout  the  world.  The  re- 
cent development?  of  the  shipping  facili- 
ties in  Portland  and  Seattle,  made  neces- 
sary b\-  the  increased  production  of  lum- 
ber, grain,  canned  goods,  desiccated  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  most  notable  of  all 
perhaps,  apples  and  pears  in  the  state  of 
vegetables,  and  most  notable  of  all  per- 
Washington  and  Oregon,  are  examples  of 
our  native  foresight,  energv,  adaptability 
and  business  acumen. 

Whether  because  of  natural  talents 
which  have  forced  recognition  through 
the  centuries,  or  because  of  the  power  of 
our  example,  the  old  world  can  still  show 
us  the  direction  in  many  things.    A  case 


in  point  is  the  program  of  extension 
under  way  by  the  London  and  Southwest- 
ern Railway  which  will  make  Southamp- 
ton, England,  one  of  the  greatest  ports 
for  import  and  distribution  in  the  world. 

Prior  to  1915,  many  of  the  largest  and 
fastest  steamers  plied  between  Southamp- 
ton and  New  York.  During  the  war 
Southampton  was  used  exclusively  as  a 
Avar  base  and  commercial  business  was 
forced  elsewhere.  Now  again  the  port  is 
the  terminus  of  manV  of  the  most  import- 
ant steamship  lines  plying  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Australasia, 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  the 
IVIediterranean.  Included  among  these 
are  the  White  Star  Line  and  Cunard 
Line,  which  operate  a  weekly  six-day 
passenger  and  freight  service  between 
Southampton,  Cherbourg  and  New  York. 
Fast  trains  carry  passengers  from  the  ship's 
side  to  London  in  less  than  two  hours, 
while   freight  discharged   from  steamers 


today  is  delivered  by  rail,  or  motor  van, 
in  London  tomorrow  morning. 

The  London  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way' has  a  network  of  tracks  all  over  the 
south  of  England.  It  owns  all  the  docks 
in  Southampton  and  tracks  are  run  onto 
them  all,  so  that,  for  convenience,  dis- 
patch, and  economy  of  handling,  the  port 
is  quite  without  an  equal. 

The  plan  of  development  referred  to 
contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $10,- 
000,000  in  the  building  and  equipment 
of  piers,  warehouses,  dr^'docks,  sheds,  and 
all  the  necessary  paraphernalia  to  make 
still  more  complete  what  is  already  one 
of  the  foremost  ports  and  harbors  in  the 
world.    It  is  to  be  expected  that  English 


merchants  will  co-operate  with  the  rail- 
way and  harbor  authorities  to  build  up 
the  trade  of  the  port  and  take  advantage 
of  the  improved  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing big  business. 

WITH  the  growing  importance  of  our 
export  apple  trade,  the  growers  of 
the  northwest  will  be  interested  in  this 
new  outlet  for  their  fruit,  through  which 
the  supplies  for  London  and  the  south 
of  England  will  eventually  be  distributed. 
Last  season  approximately  62,250  boxes 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  our  Pacific 
ports  to  Southampton,  via  the  Panama 
canal,  and  probably  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  boxed  apples  shipped  abroad 
this  season  will  be  discharged  at  one  of 
the  Southampton  piers  shown  in  the  air- 
plane view  on  the  front  cover  of  this 
issue.  One  of  the  illustrations  herewith 
shows  a  portion  of  the  first  direct  cargo 
of  apoles  which  went  through  the  can  a! 


in  the  steamship  Kinderdijk  and  was  dis- 
charged at  those  piers. 

Thirty  thousand  boxes  of  apples  were 
discharged  here  from  one  steamer  last 
season  in  12  hours,  the  fruit  was  auc- 
tioned the  next  day  and  by  night  the 
bulk  had  been  shipped  to  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  by  rail,  motor  van,  or 
steamer.  Records  of  last  season's  sales  in 
Southampton  place  that  market  second 
only  to  Glasgow  in  average  gross  realiza- 
tions for  northwestern  box  apples  in 
volume. 

Attracted  b}'  the  modern  and  up-to- 
date  methods  of  exhibiting  the  fruit,  the 
bright  and  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the 
brand  new  auction  room  which  is  adja- 
cent to  all  the  piers  and  in  which  any  im- 
porter can  have  his  fruit  sold,  the  prompt- 
ness with  which  their  purchases  are  dis- 
patched and  delivered  to  surrounding 
territory,  buyers  come  to  Southampton 
from  all  markets  within  5  00  miles  to  at- 
tend advertised  sales  of  fresh  fruit  im- 
ported from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Spain,  South  Africa,  Australasia,  etc.  So 
it  is  that  fruit  merchants  are  in  the  front 
rank  in  the  building  up  of  a  greater,  bet- 
ter port;  and  so  it  is  that  the  fruit  in- 
dustry in  Southampton  is  in  a  way  to  gain 
full  advantage  of  the  impetus  given  to 
business  generally  by  the  creation  of 
facilities  of  the  highest  order  in  modern 
business  development. 

Although  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  that  London  has  a  wonderful  ca- 
pacity for  American  fruit,  the  wonder  is 
that  the  city  and  surrounding  territory- 
does  not  require  greater  quantities.  One 
difficulty  has  been  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  large  markets  where  handling  costs 
and  delays  incident  to  distribution  of 
foodstuffs  are  as  great  as  in  London.  The 
city  therefore  became  unpopular  in  the 
minds  of  many  American  consignors  of 
fresh  fruits  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  fortunate  that  now  a  way  has  been 
found  to  overcome  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  London  has  long  presented. 


Freight  Big  Factor 

E.  S.  Ryerson,  apple  grower,  at  Day- 
ton, Wash.,  received  the  last  returns  from 
his  apple  crop  recently  and  has  published 
a  table  showing  costs,  freight,  selling  ex- 
penses, storage  charges,  etc.  His  net  re- 
turns from  the  60-acre  crop  amounted  to 
$48,472.77,  the  apples  selling  for  a 
total  of  $90,977.81  on  the  Chicago 
market.  The  freight  charges  were  by  far 
the  largest  item  of  cost  in  marketing  the 
apples,  the  total  being  $26,022.28,  which 
was  $43  3.70  per  acre.  His  crop  amounted 
to  31,120  boxes. 
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Balanced  Ration  for  Apple  Trees 

By  A.  V.  Amet  {Ah-May) 

Agriculturist  of  Marine  Products  Comfany,  Tacoma^  Wash. 


THERE  is  little  argument  among 
the  initiated  against  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizer for  apples;  it  is  rather  a 
question  of  what  kind  of  fertilizer  to  use, 
what  time  of  the  season  to  apply,  and 
how  much  is  required  for  highest  yields 
of  superior  quality. 

In  light  of  past  and  present  day  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  leading  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  world  and  successful 
growers  of  apples,  a  complete  well  bal- 
anced ration  of  all  the  necessary  plant 
food  elements  is  as  essential  for  growing 
any  crop  as  a  mixed  feed  is  for  poultry, 
or  a  complete  diet  is  for  human  beings. 

It  must  be  there — sums  up  the  answer 
to  the  query,  shall  I  apply  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  or  lime,  which  is  the 
fourth  plant  food  element  requiring  at- 
tention of  successful  growers  when  shown 
to  be  needed.  It  must  be  there,  and  in 
available  and  soluble  forms  at  the  exact 
period  that  the  trees  must  utilize  it  to 
produce  profitable  crops.  This,  there  is 
no  argument  about. 

ABOUT  the  best  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  a  grower  is  to  select  a  re- 
liable fertilizer  concern  and  place  the 
problem  of  fertilization  in  its  hands, 
thereby  securing  the  concern's  laboratory 
and  field  experience  over  a  wide  territory 
and  profiting  by  its  previous  experience 
with  certain  well-balanced  and  complete 
commercial  fertilizers  under  similar  con- 
ditions. Any  reliable  concern  depends  en- 
tirely upon  its  increase  in  business  from 
the  results  of  its  fertilizers  in  the  field. 
Too  many  growers  in  the  past,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  sections  where  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers is  not  generally  practiced,  play 
with  their  crops,  experimenting  to  learn 
that  water  is  wet  and  that  the  sun  shines, 
at  a  sacrifice  of  results,  money,  and  the 
success  of  the  apple  growing  industry. 

Every  grower  should  investigate  thor- 
oughly the  productive  possibilities  of  his 
soil,  then  pursue  a  systematic  outline  of 
fertilization.  Classify  and  analyze  is  the 
keynote  in  the  matter  of  gathering  data 
from  other  orchards  to  compare  with  re- 
sults from  your  own.  Do  not  think  of 
your  orchard  as  a  whole,  but  as  various 
units.  A  block  of  Winesaps  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  Rome  Beauties;  nor 
a  block  of  an  early  variety  with  a  late  one. 
To  get  results  from  any  orchard  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  various  varieties  be 
planted  in  blocks.  Production  and  qual- 
ity ^  fruit  depend  largely  upon  the  ratio 
maintained  between  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash  supplied 
in  the  fertilizers.     The  mere  addition 


of  given  quantities  of  these  principal  ele- 
ments may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
best  results. 

The  writer  knows  from  practical  ex- 
perience that  fertilizer  effects  are  not 
additive;  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  yield 
of  crop  is  not  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  so-called  essential  ingredients  of  the 
fertilizer  added,  but  is  due  materially  to 
the  source  from  which  these  essential  ele- 
ments are  derived,  and  the  influence 
which  certain  fertilizer  compounds  have 
upon  other  factors  which,  in  turn,  increase 
the  plant  food  supply  in  the  soil. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  the  fer- 
tility of  an  orchard,  so  far  as  commercial 
fertilizer  is  concerned,  depends  on  the 
selection  of  a  mixture  that  will  supply 
valuable  ingredients  other  than  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  upon  the  con- 
tent of  which  the  price  is  fixed. 

In  growing  apples  you  cannot  get  max- 
imum results  from  using  hit-or-miss 
methods.  A  systematic  fertilizer  pro- 
gram must  be  followed  regularly  and 
consistently.  Assuming  certain  conditions 
the  grower  can  calculate  the  requirements 
of  fertilizers. 

As  a  fertile  soil  is  the  theatre  of  cease- 
less activities,  so  is  a  living  tree  a  scene  of 
constant  motion.  The  reception,  change, 
and  surrendering  of  certain  aeriform  and 
liquid  substances  are  continually  taking 
place  in  it.  If  they  were  not  its  growth 
and  life  would  cease.  Study  and  obser- 
vation have  shown  that  apples  thrive  best 
on  slightly  alkaline,  or  neutral  soil,  and 
if  abandoned  on  such  a  soil  they  make  a 
healthy  growth,  and  produce  to  the  limit 
of  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  apple  trees  are 
planted  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  become  acid,  they  will,  if 
abandoned,  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  les- 
son we  learn  from  this  is  that  we  should 
supply  the  soil  and  plant  with  basic  mate- 
rials, since  it  will  not  flourish  in  a  soil 
that  does  not  contain  a  liberal  amount 
of  potash,  lime,  magnesia  iron,  and  phos- 
phoric acid. 

Lime  may  be  added  in  the  form  of 
bone  phosphate,  when  fertilizers  contain- 
ing bone,  tankage,  whale,  fish,  etc.,  are 
used,  and  magnesia  is  found  in  many 
salts  of  potash  as  double  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  magnesia.  Iron  usualy  exists  in 
ample  amount  in  the  soil,  but  is  depend- 
ent upon  reaction  with  other  compounds 
to  become  available  to  the  tree. 

TF  WE  were  to  burn  the  wood  of  the 
apple  tree  and  before  doing  so  separ- 
ated the  leaves  and  twigs  last  made  from 


the  older  wood,  we  would  find  by  analysis 
of  the  ashes  that  the  leaves  and  twigs  con- 
tained the  largest  amounts  of  these  inor- 
ganic, or  basic  materials.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  carbon  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen are  the  main  factors  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant — -the  cloth  part  of  the  um- 
brella— yet,  it  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  these  elements  for  its  complete 
development,  the  basic  materials  in  the 
likeness  to  the  umbrella  being  the  steel 
framework  and  handle. 

Potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and  phos- 
phoric acid  influence  or  bring  about  the 
formation  of  starches,  sugars,  gums,  or- 
ganic acids,  and  other  compounds  that 
create  production,  growth,  and  ripening 
of  apples. 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
phosphoric  acid  compounds,  which  scien- 
tific research  and  practical  observation 
have  proven  are  the  vital  factors  in  giv- 
ing vitality  to  bloom  and  maturing 
fruits. 

When  we  speak  of  quality  in  apples 
we  mean  not  only  appearance,  skin  and 
color,  but  eating  quality,  abundance  of 
juice,  flavor  and  ability  to  ship  as  well. 

If  we  dry  and  burn  a  given  quantity 
of  apples  of  inferior  quality  and  an  equal 
weight  of  a  superior  quality  and  examine 
the  ashes  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of 
basic  materials  present  in  the  ash  of  each. 
Then,  if  we  examine  the  soil  on  which 
each  sort  was  grown  we  shall  find  the 
ratio  in  which  the  constituents  of  the 
ashes  are  present  in  available  forms.  This 
is  the  only  practical  help  that  soil  chem- 
istry is  able  to  give  us  in  the  matter  of 
fertilization.  Further  research  might  dis- 
cover that  these  basic  materials  were 
present  in  larger  volume  in  the  soil  where 
the  inferior  quality  of  fruit  was  grown, 
but  that  they  were  in  forms  insoluble,  or 
unavailable  to  the  tree,  as,  for  instance, 
potash  in  the  form  of  silicates,  phosphoric 
acid  as  it  exists  in  phosphate  rock,  lime  in 
the  form  of  gypsum  which  is  readily 
available  to  legumes  but  not  to  apple 
trees. 

Potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
usually  found  in  the  ashes  of  apples,  and 
likewise  in  the  leaves  and  twigs,  in  about 
equal  amounts,  the  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bining with  lime  to  form  phosphate.  If 
we  learn  anything  at  all  from  this,  it  is 
that  phosphoric  acid  should  be  supplied 
in  the  fertilizer  in  neutral  forms.  Raw 
bone  from  animals,  or  tankage  with  bone 
predominating,  should  be  composted  with 
green  superphosphate  to  make  a  neutral 

{Continued  on  fage  20) 
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Goals  For  Apple  Orchard  Production 

By  E.  G.  Wood 

Extension  Sfecialisi  m  Horticulture,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  paper  is  to 
present  data  in  regard  to  produc- 
tion and  yields  and  to  suggest  ways 
and  means  whereby  production  of  the  av- 
erage orchard  may  be  brought  more 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  highest  yielding 
ones.  There  is  very  little  data  available. 
The  most  recent  and  most  interesting  is 
that  compiled  by  the  Wenatchee  Valley 
Traffic  Association  and  printed  as  the 
testimony  of  O.  B.  Shay  before  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  It  would 
be  extremely  valuable  if  we  had  similar 
information  for  other  districts  but  at 
present  we  must  take  Wenatchee  as  being 
representative   of   the  others. 

According  to  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
statistics  total  1914  apple  production  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States.  The  apple  production  has 
steadily  increased  until  in  1921  the  four 
Northwest  states  produced  41  per  cent  of 
all  the  apples  and  shipped  52  per  cent 
of  the  total  commercial  production  of  the 
entire  United  States. 

In  1914-  a  survey  of  87  orchards  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wenatchee,  Olds,  Moni- 
tor and  Cashmere  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
ported in  department  bulletin  No.  446. 
In  the  87  orchards  covered  by  this  sur- 
vey the  trees  ran  from  7  to  1 1  years  old 
and  averaged  81  trees  per  acre.  Cover- 
ing a  six  year  period,  1909  to  1914  in- 
clusive, the  average  yield  per  acre  was 
593  packed  boxes  or  7.3  boxes  per  tree. 
This  was  considered  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment investigators  as  a  fair  average 
yield  for  the  valley. 

In  1915  a  like  survey  of  120  orchards 
in  the  Yakima  Valley,  64  of  which  were 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yakima,  in  the  Nob 
Hill,  Broadway  and  Fruitvale  areas,  and 
56  of  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Zil- 
lah,  was  taken.  This  survey  showed  that 
in  the  120  orchards  studied  the  trees  ran 
from  7  to  22  years  of  age  with  an  av- 
erage of  12.6  years.  About  Zillah  there 
were  two  groups  of  orchards,  one  8  to 
12  years  and  the  other  18  to  22  years. 
The  younger  orchards  ?ppeared  to  be  the 
best  cared  for  and  the  most  profitable. 
The  average  number  of  trees  per  acre  was 
73.6.  The  average  yield  per  acre  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  1910  to  1914  in- 
clusive, and  considering  only  trees  over 
seven  years  of  age,  was  432  packed  boxes 
or  5.87  boxes  per  tree. 

More  Recent  Data — While  the  av- 
erage yields  just  referred  to  were  cor- 


Ez'ery  (jrchaniist  zchose  heart  is  in 
the  business  is  eager  to  know 
■zchat  should  be  the  standard  of  fro- 
d  net  ion  and  hozc  closely  his  ozvn 
yields  and  returns  apfroxi7nate  this 
standard.  Professor  Wood  gives  the 
goals  in  this  article,  the  :ubstance  of 
■zvhich  he  -presented  before  the  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  W ashington 
State  Horticultural  Association.  The 
facts  are  timely  a?id  have  the  baok- 
ground  of  actual  surveys.  The 
methods  by  zvhich  greater  yields  are 
■possible  are  also  plainly  pointed  out. 


rect  for  the  orchards  studied  and  no 
doubt  represented  average  yields  for  the 
immediate  sections  in  which  the  surveys 
were  made,  data  compiled  by  the  We- 
natchee Valley  Traffic  Association  on  the 
production  of  the  entire  Wenatchee  dis- 
trict, shows  that  the  average  production 
over  a  five-year  period  ending  two 
years  later,  1912  to  1916  inclusive,  was 
about  one-third  that  amount.  To  be  ex- 
act, it  was  194  boxes  per  acre,  or  2.64 
boxes  per  tree,  considering  trees  of  bear- 
ing age — that  is  seven  years  or  older. 

Two  reasons  may  be  suggested  as  ac- 
counting for  this  discrepancy.  Possibly 
the  orchards  studied  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment lay  in  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  valley,  and,  secondly,  only  or- 
chards managed  as  representative  com- 
mercial apple  orchards  of  the  valley  were 
considered  in  the  surveys.  But  when  the 
total  production  of  all  the  orchards  of 
bearing  age  is  divided  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  acres  of  such  orchards,  it  tells  a 
different   story.     Unquestionably  there 


were  and  arc  too  many  orchards  not 
managed  as  a  representative  commercial 
orchard  of  the  valley. 

A  second  five-year  period,  1917  to 
1921  inclusive,  covered  by  the  figures  of 
the  traffic  association  shows  a  total  pro- 
duction of  40,488,700  boxes,  which  is 
an  average  of  270  boxes  per  acre  or  3.67 
boxes  per  tree.  This  is  an  increase  in 
yield  of  39  per  cent  over  the  previous 
five-year  period.  The  highest  yield  was 
reached  in  1921  and  was  350  boxes  per 
acre.  The  next  highest  was  310  boxes 
per  acre  in  1919.  The  biggest  factor  in 
this  increase  in  av^erage  yield  per  acre  has 
been  the  increased  age  of  the  trees. 

An  important  fact  brought  out  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  survey  in  the  Yakima 
\^alley  in  1915  is  that  yields  increased  rap- 
idly with  the  age  of  the  trees  until  they 
were  nine  years  old  and  that  thenceforth 
the  increase  was  much  more  gradual. 

Table  Showing   Yields  per  Acre  from 

Trees  of  Different  Ages  in  Yakima 
  Valley 


Age  of  Trees         Yield  in         Boxes  per  tree 
Packed  Boxes 


6  17S  2.32 

7  311  423 

8  350  4.74 

9  453  6.14 

10  454  6.10 

11  469  6.51 

12  505  6.83 


At  that  time  there  were  not  enough 
records  of  orchards  over  1 2  years  of  age 
to  furnish  reliable  figures. 

nr^REES  on  good  soil  and  with  good  care 
should  continue  to  increase  in  yield 
as  rapidly  between  the  ages  of  9  and  1  2 


Table  Showing  Yields  of  Apple  Orchards  in  Wenatchee  District 
(From  Testimony  of  O.  B.  Shay) 


Period 

Total  Production 
Packed  Boxes 

.\cres  of 
Bearing  Fruit 

Yield   per    acre     Yield  per  tree 
Packed  Boxes       Packed  Boxes 

5  years 
1912-1916 

17,296,600 

12,000 
(In  1912) 

194  2.64 

5  years 
1917-1921 

40,488,700 

32,250 
(in  1921) 

274  3.67 

10  years 
1912-1921 

57,785,300 

242  3.29 

Increase  in  yield  per  acre  for  second  period,  39  per  cent. 
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as  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9  and  at  1  2 
years  be  producing  at  least  10  packed  boxes 
per  tree.  When  trees  in  orchards  which 
are  managed  as  the  representative  com- 
mercial apple  orchard  of  the  valley  pro- 
duce only  three-fourths  of  a  box  more  at 
12  years  of  age  than  they  did  at  nine, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  or- 
chard management. 

While  every  orchard  operation  has  its 
influence,  the  greatest  factors  are.  First, 
that  there  are  too  many  trees  per  acre, 
and,  second,  that  the  soil  fertility  has  not 
been  maintained.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  in  Yakima  (1915)  there  were  two 
systems  of  soil  management  in  vogue, 
clean  cultivation  and  mulch  crops,  cut  for 
hay.  Forty-five  of  the  120  orchards  stud- 
ied had  been  in  mulch  crop  from  three  to 
five  years.  The  orchards  in  mulch  crop, 
cut  for  hay,  produced  on  the  average  from 
21  to  42  packed  boxes  less  per  acre  than 
did  the  ones  still  in  clean  cultivation. 

The  virgin  soil,  while  rich  in  mineral 
elements,  had  only  enough  nitrogen  to 


maintain  normal  tree  growth  and  produc- 
tion, for  about  nine  years.  Orchards 
from  which  alfalfa  hay  was  cut,  as  well 
as  those  in  continued  clean  cultivation, 
ceased  their  normal  increase  in  produc- 
tion at  nine  years  of  age  and  for  the  next 
three  years  the  average  increase  was  only 
one-fourth  of  a  box  per  tree  per  year. 
Nitrogen  and  humus  were  the  limiting 
elements,  so  far  as  the  soil  was  concerned, 
and  alfalfa  cut  for  hay  for  periods  of 
three  to  five  years  still  further  checked 
the  Increase  in  yield. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  growers  generally  have  recognized 
the  value  of  growing  a  legume  cover 
crop  and  leaving  all  of  it  on  the  soil  to 
act  both  as  a  mulch  and  to  build  up  the 
humus  and  nitrogen  content  of  the  soil. 
Even  this  very  summer  alfalfa  hay  was 
removed  from  many  orchards  when  its 
nitrogen  content  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  value  as  humus,  would  have  been 
worth  more  to  the  orchard  than  the 
price  it  brought  as  hay. 

The  evil  of  having  too  many  trees 
per  acre  is  a  serious  one.    Instead  of  an 


average  of  73  trees  per  acre,  as  in  Ya- 
kima, and  8 1  trees  per  acre,  as  in  We- 
natchee,  commercial  orchards  10  or  12 
years  old  should  not  contain  over  48 
to  5  5  trees  per  acre.  Planted  30  by 
30  feet  there  will  be  48  trees  per  acre 
on  the  square  system  and  5  5  on  the  hex- 
agonal. 

While  the  exhaustion  of  the  nitrogen 
and  humus  in  the  soil  was  unquestionably 
the  principal  cause  of  checking  the  in- 
crease In  yield  at  nine  years  of  age, 
undoubtedly  the  check  in  the  increase  of 
production  would  not  have  come  so  soon 
with  fewer  trees  per  acre  and  more  soil 
for  each  tree  to  draw  from.  With  trees 
not  more  than  25  feet  apart  they  become 
crowded  when  they  are  10  or  12  years 
old  and  part  of  the  trees  should  be  re- 
moved. If  this  is  not  done  trees  will  have 
reached  their  maximum  production  per 
acre  at  about  12  years  and  it  will  be  ex- 
tiemely  difficult  to  prevent  a  decrease  in 
yield  as  well  as  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit. 

On   the  other  hand  high  yields  are 


not  opposed  to  high  quality  and  high 
grade.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  secure 
even  a  higher  quality  apple  and  at  the 
same  time  a  higher  yield.  Proper  prun- 
ing, fertilization  and  soil  management, 
thinning,  spraying,  correct  irrigation  and 
other  cultural  practices  which  increase  the 
commercial  yield  also  increase  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

Effec'is  oi'  Ci.osic  Planting — Where 
trees  are  crowded  the  pruner  cuts  them 
back  unmercifully  to  prevent  interlacing 
of  branches.  This  repressive  system  of 
pruning  tends  to  interfere  with  the  na- 
tural habit  of  bearing  and  consequent 
high  yields.  Trees  shade  each  other  and 
shut  out  the  abundant  supply  of  light 
which  must  reach  all  the  spurs  in  all  parts 
of  the  tree  if  normal  production  is  to 
be  maintained.  In  their  effort  to  grow 
into  the  light,  trees  will  become  too  tall 
and  there  is  a  tendency  for  fruit  to  form 
only  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  tree. 
Yields  are  reduced  and  orchard  operations 
become  more  difficult  and  expensive. 

The  trees  must  have  room  to  expand 
laterally    and    make    a    normal  growth. 


While  removal  of  part  of  the  trees  would 
cut  down  the  crop  for  the  next  year  or 
two  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would 
increase  the  production  of  the  next  five 
year  period. 

There  are  about  twice  as  many  trees  to 
the  acre  in  the  northwest  as  in  western 
New  York.  As  trees  become  older  some 
of  them  will  necessarily  be  removed  and 
the  longer  this  is  delayed  after  the  trees 
are  10  or  12  years  old  the  more  the 
permanent  trees  will  suffer  as  a  result. 
A  survey  of  Ontario  county.  New  York, 
where  trees  ranged  from  20  to  40  years 
old,  showed  that  the  production  was  even 
higher  where  there  were  fewer  trees  per 
acre.  Where  trees  were  30  by  30  the 
average  yield  was  172.8  bushels;  35  by 
35,  1  80  bushels;  and  40  by  40,  173.4 
bushels.  The  increased  spread  of  the  tree 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  smaller  num- 
ber per  acre. 

We  are  often  asked  how  high  trees 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  in  commercial 
orchards.  The  more  room  trees  have, 
up  to  3  5  feet,  in  which  to  spread,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  keep  them  lower  to 
the  ground  and  to  prune  them  so  as  to 
maintain  a  good  distribution  of  branches 
filled  with  fruiting  wood,  exposed  to  the 
light  and  bearing  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  tree. 

The  varieties  grown  is  another  factor 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
yield.  Growers  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  the  tree  characteristic  and  the 
ability  of  varieties  to  bear  regularly  and 
heavily.  A  variety  of  high  quality  is 
not  sufficient,  it  must  be  a  high  pro- 
ducer. Before  maximum  production  in  all 
the  orchards  of  any  one  district  is  reached, 
some  of  the  low  yielding  varieties,  such 
as  Spitzenberg  and  others  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

Possible  Production — The  possibili- 
ties of  high  production  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  study  of  some  of  the  highest 
yielding  orchards.  In  the  Wenatchee 
district.  Captain  R.  G.  Graham's  ten-acre 
orchard  which  is  mostly  Stayman,  with 
a  few  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan,  and  Wine- 
sap,  is  well  known  for  its  regular  high 
production,  having  produced  an  average 
of  923^  packed  boxes  per  acre  over  the 
four-year  period,  1917  to  1920.  It  is 
now  18  years  old  and  reached  its  highest 
production  at  1 5  years  of  age,  when  it 
produced  1  1,000  boxes  in  1918. 

By  the  use  of  cover  crops  for  a  period 
of  nine  years  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
soil  was  built  up  until  it  was  more  than 
double  that  of  the  virgin  soil.  Another 
orchard  noted  for  its  high  production  is 
W.  F.  Kennedy's  45^-acr'e  orchard  of 
Stayman,  Black  Twig,  Rome  Beauty, 
Jonathan  and  Black  Ben,  which  has  a 
record  production  of  over  1095  boxes 
{Continued  on  fage  20) 


(From  Testimony 

of  O.  B.  Shay. 

200  boxes 

300  bxs. 

400  bxs. 

500  bxs. 

600  bxs. 

800  bxs. 

1000  bxs. 

Average 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

Per  Acre 

5  years 
1912-1916 

$1.5141 

$1.1344 

$  .9478 

$  .8305 

$  .7546 

$  .6596 

$  .6026 

5  years 
1917-1921 

2.1216 

1.6273 

1.3781 

1.2280 

1.1288 

1.0043 

.9295 

10  years 
1912-1921 

1.9430 

1.4798 

1.2491 

1.1091 

1.0168 

.9011 

.8316 

Above  figures  include  1 

i  per  cent  interest  at  $1500.00 

per  acre, 

amounting  per  b 

ox  to  the 

following: 

.6000 

.4000 

.3000 

.2400 

.2000 

.1500 

.1200 

Ocloher,  1922 
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Selling  Over  the  Roadside  Stand 

By  Dora  Cate  Crabtree 

Milton,  Oregon 


SIDE  line  on  a  small  farm  which 
brings  in  from  ^2200  to  $3700  a 
year  would  be  termed  a  successful  side 
line.  Such  is  the  record  of  a  Jittle  fruit 
and  vegetable  stand  maintained  on  the 
farm  of  A.  Avey  of  Freewater,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Avey  offers  for  sale  at  the  stand 
any  garden  or  orchard  products  of  the 
farm  which  he  deems  it  advisable  to 
dispose  of  in  this  way.  Prunes,  apples 
and  other  fruits  are  packed  and  shipped  in 
season  in  a  wholesale  manner.  But  fruit 
which  ripens  too  early  or  too  late  for  the 
general  shipping,  or  products  raised  for 
home  use  only,  but  all  of  which  are  not 
needed  at  home  are  sold  at  the  stand.* 
Thus  the  stand  is  not  at  all  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  ranch,  but  only  a  side  line  as 
is  the  vegetable  garden  or  chicken  flock 
on  the  average  farm. 

The  enterprise  had  its  beginning  ten 
\'ears  ago  when  Mr.  Avey  decided  to 
cash  in  on  the  idea  he  gained  while  op- 
erating a  fancy  fruit  and  vegetable  market 
in  Nebraska  that  a  product  placed  in  full 
view  sells  more  readily  than  one  adver- 
tised only  on  a  bulletin  board.  He  placed 
close  to  the  highway  in  front  of  his  farm 
home  a  wagon  load  of  vyatermelons  and 
sold  practically  all  of  them  in  one  daj. 

He  at  once  swept  and  cleared  a  place 
under  a  large  locust  tree  and  prepared  to 
conduct  his  stand  on  a  permanent  basis. 
His  daughter,  Catherine,  then  ten  years 
old,  was  at  once  introduced  to  the  per- 
plexities of  change  making,  and  book- 
keeping and  has  each  summer  since  pre- 
sided at  the  stand  as  sales  lady. 

The  largest  total  receipts  for  a  single 
summer  was  $3750.  This  averaged 
$47.5  0  for  every  day  the  stand  was  op- 
erated.   Even  the  smallest  year  showed  a 


Miss  Catherine  Avey's  smile  is  a  big  factor  ip 
success  of  the  "Locust  Tree"  stand 


total  of  $2200  taken  in.  Many  single 
days  throughout  each  summer  shows  a 
daily  total  around  $150.  For  the  ten 
years  in  which  this  roadside  stand  has 
been  operated  during  the  summer  months 
something  over  $25,000  has  been  taken  in. 

The  "Locust  Tree  Stand"  as  it  is 
known  in  the  community  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  along  the  Oregon-Washington 
highway  and  for  many  years  had  practi- 
cally the  entire  business.    Other  farmers 


seeing  the  advantage  of  such  a  method  of 
selling  have  adopted  the  plan  until  this 
year  nearly  every  other  farm  from  Mil- 
lon-Freewater  north  to  the  state  line  has 
its  little  fruit  and  vegetable  stand.  While 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  stands  has 
cut  down  the  amount  (jf  business  for  any 
one  stand  yet  the  increase  in  tourist  travel 
from  year  to  year  and  the  increasing 
popularity  with  residents  of  the  nearby 
towns  of  this  method  of  buying  still  leaves 
a  profitable  business  for  all. 

Mr.  Avey  counts  the  advantages  of 
;his  method  of  disposing  of  farm  products 
far  more  important  to  his  farm  than 
would  be  indicated  simply  by  the  gross 
returns.  It  has  enabled  him  to  sell  fruit, 
vegetables  and  melons  produced  in  too 
small  quantities  for  packing  and  shipping. 
It  practically  eliminates  the  usually  large 
factor  of  cost  of  marketing.  Many 
products  too  ripe  to  ship  are  just  ri^ht 
to  sell  in  this  way.  He  receives  a  fair 
market  price  for  his  products  without 
deductions  for  middlemen  or  commission 
men.  He  further  finds  the  buying  public 
usually  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  buy 
direct  from  the  producer,  thereby  effect- 
ing a  saving  as  well  as  insuring  freshness 
of  products. 


Exposition  Plans 

T)LANS  are  now  well  formulated  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Fruit  Exposi- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Seattle  November  1  1 
to  19,  at  the  Bell  street  terminal.  The 
board  of  directors  has  been  completed  and 
its  personnel  includes  men  from  practi- 
cally every  fruit  district  of  the  northwest. 
The  executive  committee  is  as  follows: 
John  A.  Gellatly,  Wenatchee,  president; 
H.  M.  Gilbert,  Yakima,  vice-president; 
R.  T.  Reid,  Bellevue,  secretary;  Asahel 
Curtis,  Seattle,  treasurer;  Mr.  Winnie 
Braden,  Seattle,  manager,  and  A.  A.  Oles, 
Seat:le. 

The  premium  list  has  gone  to  the 
printer  and  is  probably  ready  for  distri- 
bution by  this  time.  Better  Fruit  has 
received  a  copy,  but  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  give  even  an  adequate  summary 
here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  a  remark- 
able array  of  cash  prizes  and  trophies  have 
been  arranged  not  only  to  cover  apples 
and  pears,  but  grapes,  miscellaneous  col- 
lections, booth  displays,  community  ex- 
hibits, canned  fruits,  et  cetera. 

Mrs.  Braden,  formerly  of  Portland,  has 
written  that  she  will  extend  personal  in- 
vitation to  Oregon  growers  to  participate. 
Everyone  interested  should  send  to  the 
Picific  Northwest  Fruit  Exposition,  810 
Arctic  Building,  Seattle,  for  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list. 


A.  Avey's  "Locust  Tree"  stand  near  Freewater,  Ore.,  over  which  fruit  and  vegetables  amounting 
to  from  $2200  to  $3700  are  sold  each  summer 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  Bktter  Fruit 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  found 
much  useful  information  in  every  num- 
ber so  I  look  for  the  next  one  to  come. — 
W.  E.  Hill,  Vir/oria.  B.  C. 
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Winning  Customers 

No  article  Better  Fruit  has 
published  in  a  long  time  has  im- 
pressed us  as  more  valuable  in  its 
applications  to  the  apple  industry 
than  that  in  this  issue  by  W.  H. 
Olin,  on  "Using  Apples  When  at 
Their  Best."  True,  Mr.  Olin  ad- 
dressed himself  more  to  the 
housewife  than  to  the  apple 
grower,  but  the  tip  for  the  pro- 
ducer and  seller  is  so  obvious 
there  was  no  need  of  having  the 
article  worked  over  for  our 
readers. 

Who  can  say  how  tremendously 
markets  for  northwestern  boxed 
apples  would  be  expanded  if  only 
the  housewives,  restaurant  men  and 
caterers  of  the  nation  were  fully 
informed  about  our  varieties  and 
the  time  to  buy  and  use  them.? 
Can  you  even  begin  to  visualize 
the  immensely  greater  demand  at 
the  fruit  stands  if  the  consumer 
always  carried  away  the  ripe,  ma- 
tured apples,  luscious  to  the  taste 
as  we  of  the  northwest  eat  them, 
instead  of  the  apple  that  loomed 


out  most  attractively  from  the 
pile.? 

We  have  absolutely  no  patience 
with  the  fellow  who  says  north- 
western boxed  apples  are  doomed 
forever  to  be  doled  out  to  eastern 
consumers  two,  three  or  six  at  a 
time  over  the  fruit  stands.  But, 
suppose  for  the  moment,  we  grant 
that  he  is  correct.  What  have  we 
done  to  tell  the  consumer  which 
apple  he  should  select  from  the 
stand  in  November  and  which  in 
March.? 

Isn't  this  a  question  to  set  you 
thinking.?  Doesn't  it  deserve  more 
consideration  wherever  and  when- 
ever our  horticulturists  fore- 
gather.? 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
thinking  on  a  given  subject  for 
more  than  two  consecutive 
minutes  at  a  time  will  see  the  far- 
reaching  magnitude  of  Mr.  Olin's 
suggestions.  The  basis  rests  in 
the  fact  that  ultimate  consumers 
in  the  east  know  next  to  nothing 
about  our  varieties.  Once  you  fix 
this  point  in  mind  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  fundamental  and 
richly  potential  phase  of  apple 
exploitation — marketing  is  the 
simpler  word — has  been  badly 
overlooked. 

"Eat  Wenatchee  Apples"  may 
be  an  excellent  slogan,  but  how 
does  it  work  out  when  the  east- 
erner eats  one  too  long  before  or 
after  its  proper  stage  of  maturity.? 
Practically  insures  that  he  will 
pick  one  of  another  color  and 
brand  next  time  if  we  know  any- 
thing about  human  nature. 

Suppose  the  apple-ignorant  city 
man  happens  to  pick  out  the  right 
apple  at  the  right  time — what 
happens  if  he  continues  to  buy 
that  same  variety  for  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  weeks  in  succession.? 

An  intelligent  campaign  of  in- 
formation might  easily  help 
northwestern  apples  win  a  million 
staunch  friends  every  season.  The 
least  the  grower  and  his  associa- 
tions may  do  this  fall  would  be 
to  place  copies  of  Mr.  Olin's  table 
or  a  similar  one  in  their  apples  as 
they  are  packed.  Next,  all  can 
join  in  devising  means  by  which 


those  fruit-stand  proprietors  can 
be  made  to  work  for  best  interests 
of  the  industry — not  against  them 
as  at  present. 

When  that  is  accomplished 
Better  Fruit  will  insist  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  educate  some 
millions  of  housewives  of  the  east 
and  middle  west  to  the  fact  that 
ripe,  luscious  apples  from  our  or- 
chards are  not  too  expensive  to  be 
purchased  by  the  box  for  the  des- 
sert table — not  when  the  right 
variety  is  selected  in  the  right 
month. 


Shipping  on  "Hunches'* 

Now  is  the  time  to  recall  some 
of  those  post-season,  post-mortem 
statements  citing  the  losses  to 
apple  growers  last  year  through 
hit-or-miss  shipping  methods.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  either  to  state 
that  heavier  crops  the  country 
over  will  multiply  such  marketing 
dangers  this  season. 

Lest  you  may  have  forgotten 
suppose  we  quote  a  typical  state- 
ment of  the  kind  we  mean.  It  was 
W.  B.  Armstrong  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Farm  Bureau  who 
said  this: 

"Last  fall  a  half  dozen  ship- 
pers of  this  region,  with  no  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  demand 
and  supply  in  the  Southwest,  but 
acting  solely  on  ^hunches,'  suc- 
ceeded in  tying  up  about  90  cars 
of  Jonathan  apples  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  resulting  in  a  loss 
of  certainly  not  less  $100,000  to 
growers  of  this  region." 

In  the  main,  not  much  progress 
has  been  made  toward  elimination 
of  such  wasteful  methods  since 
last  season.  Over  at  Yakima  they 
have  taken  an  important  forward 
stride  in  this  matter  by  forming  a 
sort  of  central  clearing  house  of 
information  about  out-going  ship- 
ments. This  is  the  most  promising- 
solution  of  the  problem  of  which 
we  have  heard.  The  Yakima  plan 
is  certainly  worth  watching. 


Errata — Transfositions  in  the  nffle 
packing  chart  last  month  made  color 
requirements  for  striped  varieties  in- 
correct.  See  correct  list  on  fage  23. 
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Picric  Acid  Offer 

THE  bureau  of  public  roads,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
making  plans  to  release,  for  shipment  to 
farmers  this  fall,  millions  of  pounds  of 
picric  acid  for  agricultural  explosive  pur- 
poses, such  as  land  clearing. 

This  distribution  of  high  grade  agri- 
cultural explosives  to  farmers  by  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  be  without  cost  except 
seven  cents  per  pound  for  drying  and 
cartridging  expense,  plus  the  cost  of  the 
freight,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  dividend 
on  some  of  the  expense  of  the  war  and 
the  war  taxes,  inasmuch  as  this  explosive 
is  surplus  war  material  which  congress 
has  directed  shall  be  turned  over  to  th  ■ 
farmers  of  the  country. 

Originally  about  12,000,000  pounds 
of  the  picric  acid  was  available  as  war  sur- 
plus. There  now  remains  approximateh' 
5,000,000  pounds  to  be  distributed  this 
fall.  The  bureau  of  public  roads  urges 
farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  who 
can  use  this  explosive  to  apply  now  for 
it,  so  that  the  fall  shipping  schedules  mav 
be  made  up  for  the  states.  The  details 
of  the  methods  of  distribution  can  be 
secured  from  any  state  agricnltual  college 
and  farmers  who  desiie  to  obtain  the  ex- 
plosive are  urged  to  get  in  touch  with 
these  colleges  or  the  agricu'tural  state 
extension  services. 

Picric  acid  is  a  comparatively  safe  ex- 
plosive and  is  used  in  the  same  way  that 
other  agricultural  explosives  are  used.  It 
has  several  advantages  over  commercial 
explosives,  in  that  it  keeps  indefinitely, 
without  deteriorating,  it  is  not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold,  and  it  does  not  cause  head- 
aches, or  other  ill  effects,  when  used  in 
the  open  air.  Because  of  its  greater  cost 
of  manufacture,  it  is  not  a  competitor 
with  commercial  dynamite.  It  is  being 
distributed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
interest  and  activity  in  land  clearing. 


Lower  Rate  Sought 

Under  direction  of  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  association  a  campaign 
has  been  started  in  the  northwest  seek- 
ing a  rate  on  shipments  of  apples  to 
Europe  of  75  cents  a  box.  This  is  a  25 
per  cent  reduction,  the  old  rate  being  $1 
a  box.  H.  M.  Gilbert,  Yakima,  Wash.; 
Conrad  Rose,  Wenatchee,  Wash.;  A.  R. 
Currie,  Seattle,  Wash.;  H.  F.  Davidson, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  A.  W.  Stone,  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  have  been  named  as  a  com- 
mittee to  push  the  campaign.  In  addi- 
tion to  seeking  the  reduced  rate  they  are 
trying  to  have  waived  the  rule  requiring 
advance  payment  of  transportation 
charges. 


Please  change  my  mailing  address  and 
be  sure  and  mail  me  every  copy.  I  cer- 
tainly enjoy  your  publication  more  than 
anything  else  I  read  in  the  fruit  line. — 
H.  M.  Luttrell,  Stratford,  Wash. 


A  SQUARE  MEAL 
FOR  THE  ORCHARD 

Clarke's  Orchard 
Dressing 

THE  BALANCED  RATION 

FERTILIZER 

Wood  and  leaf  growth  normally  controlled,  not 
excessively  forced 

Apples  Completely  Nourished  Mature  Well,  Keep 
Well  and  Sell  Well 


FERTILIZER 

6X  NITROGEN 
riOX  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
4/ POTASH 


FERTILIZE  NOW 

Marine 
Products  Co. 

TACOMA,  U.  S.  A. 

Dealers:  Some  Agencies  Open 


Ridley,  Houlding 

& 

Company 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

Send  your  consignments  of  Apples  and 
Pears  to  us.  We  will  handle  them  to 
advantage  for  you. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZING,  LONDON 

Codes:  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition  and  Modern  Economy 
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North  Pacific  Coast  Line 

Joint  Service  of 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company 

AND 

★  Holland  America  Line  * 

Regular  service  of  REFRIGERATOR  steamers  from  Seattle  and 
Portland  direct  to  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Ports  via  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

All  steamers  equipped  w^ith  large  coolrooms  and  refrigerators  for 
transportation  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  fish  and  other  perishable 
cargo. 

For  Freight  Rates  and  Sface  Affly  to 

THE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  COMPANY 


204-5  Rainier  Building 


Elliott  4944 


Seattle,  Wash. 


Portland  Agents:  Oregon-Pacific  Company,  203  Wilcox  Building 


Make  Your 
Catalogs  and 
Circulars  Real 
Salesmen 

The  ability  to  sell  is  the  first  requisite 
in  catalogs,  booklets  or  printed  litera- 
ture of  any  kind  that  is  intended  to 
SELL  your  product. 
Every  pifice  you  send  out  can  be  com- 
pared with  salesmen,  traveling  by  mail. 
To  succeed,  they  MUST  have  SELL- 
ING FORCE.  They  must  be  attrac- 
tively printed.  But  however  superior 
they  may  be  as  samples  of  printing, 
they  are,  like  salesmen,  dear  at  any 
price,  if  they  don't  SELL. 

Let  us  show  you  what 
real  printed  salesmanship 
may  do  for  your  business 


In  this  Sign 


We  Advertise 


(Udv,^riising' 

Arcady  Building    ::    Portland,  Oregon 


An 
Interesting 
Book 


"The  Commercial  Afple  In- 
dustry of  North  America*^ 


Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  is  a 
new  book  covering  all  phases  of  the  Apple 
Growing  Industry  that  "Better  Fruit" 
highly  recommends  to  apple  growers  or 
those  who  contemplate  engaging  in  this 
occupation.  Its  authors  are  J.  C.  Folger, 
Assistant  Secretary  International  Apple 
Shippers'  Association,  and  S.  M.  Thomp- 
son, formerly  Fruit  Crop  Specialist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  edited 
by  L.  H.  Bailey,  the  well  known  authority 
on  horticulture. 


If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  book  send  us  $3.50  and  we 
will  have  same  forwarded  to  you.  Remit 
by  postoffice  money  order  or  check  to 


Better  Fruit  Publishing 
Company 

Twelfth  and  Jefferson  Streets,  Portland,  Or. 


A  deadly  spray 

— and  it  costs  only  two  cents 
a  gallon  to  spray  with 
Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate. 


NICOTINE 
INSECTICIDES 


Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
3949  Park  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Nice  Bright  Western  Pine 
Fruit  Boxes  and  Crates 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick 
shipments.  Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Catalog  mailed  on  request. 
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Selecting  Fruit  For  An  Exhibit 

By  F.  C.  Reimer 

Director  Southern  Oregon  Exferiment  Station,  Talent 


FRUIT  is  judged  according  to  type. 
The  fruit  should  be  typical  of  well 
grown  fruit  of  the  variety  in  shape,  size 
and  color.  A  Newtown,  a  Spitzenberg, 
a  Jonathan,  and  a  Delicious  each  have  a 
characteristic  form;  hence  in  selecting  get 
specimens  as  near  the  characteristic  tvpe 
of  the  variety  as  possible.  The  size  of 
the  fruit  should  be  typical  of  well  grown 
fruit  of  the  variety,  not  too  large  nor 
too  small. 

Some  people  have  the  impression  that 
very  large  fruit  is  most  likely  to  win 
first  prize.  The  largest  fruit  seldom 
wins  because  it  is  not  typical.  A  New- 
town the  size  of  a  cocoanut  is  interesting, 
but  It  is  a  monstrosity,  not  a  first  class 
fruit.  Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs  which 
will  pack  from  100  to  150  per  box  are 
more  representative  of  that  variety  than 
larger  or  smaller  fruits.  The  specimens 
should  be  well  colored  for  the  variety.  A 
typical  Newtown  is  greenish  or  greenish 
yellow.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  a  Spit- 
zenberg, a  Jonathan,  or  a  Delicious  should 
be  covered  with  red  with  the  remainder 
of  the  fruit  an  attractive  yellow. 

Uniformity — Most  exhibitors  fail  be- 
cause the  five  specimens  on  the  plate  or 
those  in  the  box  lack  uniformity.  The  in- 
dividual specimens  may  be  perfect,  but 
there  is  too  much  variation  between  them. 
They  may  vary  in  size,  forrn,  or  color.  A 
company  of  soldiers  in  uniform  looks  bet- 
ter than  in  civilian  clothes;  and  a  com- 
pany uniform  in  size  better  than  a  lot  of 
giants  and  runts  mixed.  In  some  orchards 
most  of  the  Newtowns  are  roundish  in 
form,  and  the  orchardist  should  select  all 
of  this  type.  In  other  orchards  most  of 
the  fruits  are  more  oblong  and  here  this 
type  should  be  selected.  Don't  place 
round  and  oblong  or  round  and  flat  apples 
on  the  same  plate  or  in  the  same  box. 
Not  only  is  uniform  fruit  of  better  ap- 
pearance it  is  a  requisite  in  the  modern 
commercial  pack. 

All  specimens  should  be  free  from 
frost  marks,  spray  injury,  branch  rubs, 
bruises,  cuts,  stem  punctures,  or  abnormal 
russetting.  These  are  not  part  of  weU 
grown  fruit.  Never  permit  a  fruit  with- 
out a  stem  or  with  a  broken  stem  to  go  on 
exhibition.  Such  a  fruit  looks  like  a 
rooster  without  tail  or  with  a  broken  tail. 
Do  not  leave  any  portion  of  the  fruit 
spur  or  leaves  attached  to  the  stem,  as 
these  are  parts  of  the  tree  and  not  the 
fruit.  Leaves  go  well  with  a  bouquet, 
but  not  with  edible  fruit. 

"C'REEDOM  From  Pests— The  modern 
fruit  grower  prides  himself  on  pro- 
ducing fruit  free  from  insect  and  fun- 
gous pests.    The  modern  epicure  also  does 


not  relish  eating  codling  moth  and  San 
Jose  scale  with  his  apples.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fruit  kingdom  which  looks 
more  repulsive  to  the  fruit  judge  than 
the  ugly  hole  made  by  the  codling  moth 
or  the  firey  red  blotches  painted  by  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  judge  is  unmerciful 
when  he  scores  such  fruit. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  fruit  grower  will 
exhibit  fruit  with  a  conspicuous  codling 
moth  hole  in  plain  view.  But  often  the 
judge  finds  a  codling  moth  hole  and  the 
excreta  in  the  calyx  where  it  is  over- 
looked by  the  casual  observer  or  careless 
exhibitors.  This  means  a  worm  inside 
gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  apple  and 
later  disgusting  the  unlucky  purchaser, 
and  certainly  injuring  the  market. 
Such  fruit  is  a  menace  to  the  fruit  in- 
dustry, a  reflection  on  the  grower,  and  a 
victory  of  a  tinv  codling  moth  over 
superior  man.  For  this  reason  the  stem 
end  and  especially  the  blossom  end  should 
be  critically  examined  in  selecting  your 
fruit,  and  in  case  your  eyes  are  not  keen 
use  a  hand  lens.  Remember  that  while 
the  codling  moth  usually  does  not  camou- 
flage matters  he  oftens  digs  in  in  the  most 
inaccessible  places  and  in  the  most  invis- 
ible manner.  The  fruit  judge  prides 
himself  in  finding  such  an  enemy. 

Examine  the  apple  carefully  for  scab 
since  a  scabby  apple  can  no  more  win  in 
a  fruit  exhibit  than  a  scabby  man  in  a 
love  afi'air.  Sometimes  a  scab  spot  is  no 
larger  than  a  pinhead,  nevertheless  it  is 
scab.  If  in  doubt  throw  it  out.  The 
judge  will  use  a  hand  lens  in  examir.ing 
such  spots  and  he  will  not  give  you  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Points  Summarized — To  summarize: 
Select  fruit  typical  of  the  variety  in  size, 
color,  and  type;  all  the  specimens  as  uni- 
form in  size,  color,  and  degree  of  ripe- 
ness as  possible;  free  from  frost  marks, 
spray  injury,  rubs,  bruises,  hail  pecks,  cuts, 
stem  punctures,  and  abnormal  coloring; 
and  above  all  means,  free  from  pests  such 
as  codling  moth,  San  jose  scale,  scab,  rots, 
blister  mite,  mildew,  and  dirt. 

Visit  the  exhibit  room  after  the  ex- 
position, on  a  day  which  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  press,  and  learn  why  you 
received  the  prizes  or  failed  to  get  them. 
This  will  be  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  exposition.  Remember  that  the  chief 
object  of  the  exposition  is  its  educational 
feature.  If  we  are  not  already  produc- 
ing the  most  perfect  fruit  in  America  we 
should  learn  how  to  do  so.  We  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate;  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  man  to  do  his  part. 

Don't  fail  to  make  an  exhibit,  even  if 
you  have  only  one  variety.  Often  the 
smallest  grower  produces  the  best  fruit. 


Sooner 

or  Later 

Everyone  goes  to — 

CALIFORNIA 

Gay  with  life  and  color,  scenic 
splendors  galore;  seashore  resorts; 
flowers  in  blossom — It's  the  place  for 
your  vacation. 

THROUGH  SLEEPING  CARS 
OBSER\'ATION  CARS 
DINING  CARS 

provide  for  your  every  comfort  and 
convenience. 

For  fares,  train  service,  reserva- 
tions or  beautiful  folders,  ask  any 
agent  or  write 


John  M.  Scott 
General  Passenger  Agent 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Skinner 
Barrel 


Hydraulic 
Heading 
Press 


An  improved,  prac- 
tical press  that  does 
unusually  good 
work.  Run  by  indi- 
vidual motor  drive, 
or  belt  drive.  Valves 
are  rotary  type, 
practically  wear- 
proof. Pump  con- 
sumes no  power  ex- 
cept when  pressing 
head  into  barrel. 
Other  good  points 
that  appeal  to  busy 
men.  Write  us  for 
fuller  description. 


Skinner  Machinery 
Company 

Third  Street,  Dunedin,  Florida 
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IS  OUR  FIRST  N-AIH 


SIM 


/5t 


GET  OUR  SAMPLES 
AND  PRICES 

WE  CAN  FILL  YOUR 
ORDER  FOR  STOCK. 
APPLE.PEARXHERRY 
AND  STRAWBERRY  LABELS 
m  24  HOURS. 


You  must  use  more  Nitrogen  and  you 
must  use  Nitrate  Nitrogen  to  get  big- 
ger, better  and  earlier  crops.  When  you 
buy  mixed  fertilizers  insist  on  having 
a  brand  containing 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

to  give  you  immediately  available 
Nitrogen.  If  your  dealer  cannot  fur- 
nish such  brands  then  for  safety  buy 
NITRATE  OF  SODA  and  use  200 
pounds  per  acre  for  cultivated  crops 
and  100  pounds  per  acre  for  other 
crops.  To  learn  why  send  for  my 
FREE  BULLETINS. 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director 
25  Madison  Avenue  New  York 


□□□  WOU'LL  be  sur- 
□□□  It  prized  at  the  little 
Jimilll  cost  at  which  you  can 
make  your  house  look 
distinctive.  The  win- 
dow cut  accompanying 
this  ad,  is  known  as  the 
'  'Queen  Anne' '  design. 
For  an  additional  $15  or  $20  your 
whole  house  can  have  this  classy 
window.  Before  you  finish  build- 
mg  send  for  our  catalog.  Rovig, 
2227  First  Avenue  South.  Seattle, 
"Better  Millwork.'" 


Nut  Growing  in  the  Northwest 


By  M. 

Olymfia, 

OUR  pioneers  in  the  Eastern  states 
found  in  the  native  forests,  nuts 
growing  everywhere.  Chestnuts, 
walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  and  other  varieties 
they  cracked  before  their  fireplace  in  the 
winter  evenings.  They  fattened  their 
hogs  on  the  acorns  and  beechnuts.  The 
Indians  dried  the  acorns,  ground  them 
into  flour  in  their  rock  mortars  and  made 
a  porridge  and  mush  from  it,  an  article 
of  food  which  is  still  used  by  some  Indian 
tribes. 

Today  those  forests  are  destroyed  and 
the  crops  of  nuts  have  gone  with  them. 
The  demand  for  this  cheap  food  product 
has  increased  at  a  wonderful  rate,  but 
the  supply  is  mostly  furnished  from  the 
European  countries.  The  fact  that  the 
different  nuts  grew  wild  in  so  many 
sections  of  the  country  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  they  are  adapted  to  our  varied 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  With  the 
increased  scarcity  of  hardwood  lumber 
we  can  proportionately  mark  the  decrease 
of  the  nut,  until  the  timber  product  is 
now  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue 
as  well  as  the  nuts.  Recent  growing 
demand  for  nuts  has  encouraged  com- 
mercial development  until  vast  areas  in 
some  states  are  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  the  different  nuts. 

The  commercial  cultivation  of  nuts  has 
not  been  developed  to  any  extent  until 
recent  years.  But  today  we  find  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  orchards  and 
groves  of  both  foreign  and  native  nuts 
which  are  already  producing  valuable 
profits. 

Among  the  first  nuts  which  received 
attention  from  a  cultivated  commercial 
standpoint  was  the  almond.  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico  seem  to  be  the 
only  states  in  which  this  nut  can  be  pro- 
duced with  any  degree  of  success  lying 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  close 
relation  to  the  peach  makes  it  very  tender 
and  not  able  to  withstand  the  winters  of 
the  Eastern  section  of  the  United  States. 
There  are  varieties,  however,  which  seem 
to  thrive  successfully  here  and  in  Klicki- 
tat County,  Washington,  there  are  some 
plantings  which  are  proving  quite  success- 
ful. California  probably  leads  in  the 
production  of  this  nut,  yet  it  is  a  leading 
commercial  product  found  growing  suc- 
cessfully in  Oregon,  Utah  and  Arizona. 

The  American  walnuts  are  indigenous 
to  a  great  portion  of  the  Middle  West 
and  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  East  and  Middle  West  the  pioneers 
planted  walnut  and  hickory  trees  in  their 
fence  rows  for  permanent  fence  posts. 

The  demand  for  walnut  timber  for 
airplane  propellers  and  gun  stocks  created 
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a  price  much  in  excess  of  what  the  lumber 
had  previously  brought  for  furniture 
purposes. 

In  some  instances  the  trees  in  these 
fence  rows  during  the  past  war  period 
brought  more  money  than  the  entire  farm 
was  worth.  The  butternuts  are  also  in- 
cluded in  this  class,  but  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  growing  of  them 
for  the  nuts,  although  the  timber  has 
always  been  highly  prized.  All  sections 
of  the  country  were  closely  hunted  for 
trees  of  this  kind.  This  demand  has  en- 
couraged the  discussion  of  walnut  plant- 
ings to  the  extent  that  In  some  sections  of 
the  country  It  has  been  taken  up  with 
considerable  activity, 

Persian  Walnut — The  Persian  wal- 
nut, which  in  the  common  trade  is  known 
as  the  "English  walnut,"  is  the  principal 
commercial  walnut  In  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time.  It  has  a  thin  shell,  a 
very  plump  and  highly  flavored  meat. 
Being  a  native  of  the  regions  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  in  Persia,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  carried  In  to  Southern  Europe 
before  the  Christian  era  and  it  was 
brought  to  America  by  the  early  settlers 
of  the  country.  The  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  portions  of  the  United  States  do 
not  seem  to  be  desirable  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  nut,  but  on  the  Western  Coast 
It  seems  to  thrive  wherever  planted  under 
proper  conditions. 

Filbert  planting  Is  being  developed  to 
quite  an  extent  in  some  of  the  counties 
on  our  Western  Coast.  One  great  draw- 
back to  the  commercial  growing  of  these 
nuts  in  the  past  has  been  the  problem  of 
pollination;  but  experimental  work  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  extent  that  a  mix- 
ture of  varieties  Is  found  to  be  desirable, 
and  it  is  quite  well  known  what  the 
proper  mixture  should  be. 

In  such  parts  of  the  west  as  the  chest- 
nut can  be  successfully  grown,  there 
seems  to  be  an  attractive  demand  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  chestnut  blight  is 
rapidly  devastating  the  natural  chestnut 
forests  of  the  Allegheny  regions,  and 
wherever  they  can  be  successfully  grown 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  there  is  certalnlv  a 
bright  outlook  for  those  who  make  the 
venture.  They  should,  however,  be  ex- 
tremely careful  in  securing  stock  to  be 
sure  that  they  are  planting  none  but 
healthy  trees.  The  Japanese  varieties, 
especially  the  Paragon,  have  gained  con- 
siderable prominence  In  some  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  John  Lewis 
Chllds'  Nurseries  of  New  Jersery  about 
thirty-five  years  ago  were  responsible  for 
the  dissemination  of  this  nut  into  the 
United  States,  and  this  variety  first  en- 
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couraged  the  commercial  culti\ation  in 
the  United  States. 

The  hickory  trees  and  pecans  as  known 
to  the  trade,  are  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  territory  between  the  Rock  Moun- 
tains and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  A  few  years 
ago  extensive  pecan  groves  were  planted 
in  the  Southern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  probably  Texas  anci  Alabama  lead- 
ing in  the  point  of  acreage.  The  trees 
(seedlings)  were  secured  and  the  thin, 
soft-shelled  varieties  were  grafted  into 
them  with  a  good  degree  of  success.  To- 
day millions  of  pounds  of  the  product  are 
produced  in  Texas  and  other  of  the 
Southern  states  and  orchards  can  be  found 
of  these  nuts  covering  hundreds  of  acres 
in  extent. 

NUT  Imports — That  the  growing  of 
nuts  should  be  encouraged  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  easily  demonstrated  by 
the  demands  ii^  our  local  markets.  1 
find  that  the  one  port  of  Seattle  during 
1917  received  shelled  almonds,  60,198 
pounds;  shelled  peanuts,  22,703,209 
pounds;  not  shelled,  4,515,  643  pounds. 
Not  that  we  can  grow  peanuts  in  Wash- 
ington to  any  degree  of  success  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  but  if  other  nuts 
were  produced,  they  would  take  the 
place  of  much  of  this  product  in  the 
trade.  Walnuts  shelled,  509,738  pounds- 
not  shelled,  676,510  pounds;  walnuts 
not  shelled,  65,999  pounds;  other  nuts 
not  shelled,  5654  pounds. 

In  1918  from  January  1  to  July  1,  the 
markets  received  in  chestnuts  not  shelled, 
47?  pounds;  peanuts  shelled,  44,1  12,721 
not  shelled,  676,  510  pounds;  walnuts 
shelled,  201,842  pounds;  not  shelled, 
143,266  pounds;  other  nuts  not  shelled, 
51,421  pounds.  These  nuts  were  prac- 
tically all  imported  from  Oriental  points. 
Manchuria,  China,  Japan,  etc.,  and  shows 
the  immense  opportunity  for  a  market 
for  all  of  the  nuts  which  can  be  produced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1917  Seattle  received  from  Cali- 
fornia 5009  bags  of  walnuts  weighing 
100  pounds  each  to  the  bag,  or  twenty 
carloads  of  25  0  sacks  each.  In  1918 
we  received  from  California  6220  bags 
of  walnuts  or  about  twenty-five  carloads, 
and  five  carloads  of  almonds.  There  are 
in  the  state  of  Washington  today  about 
12,000  nut  trees  which  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  bearing  and  in  most  instances 
It  is  to  be  found  that  they  are  producing 
good  profitable  crops  and  are  as  yet  free 
from  many  of  the  pests  which  have  at- 
tacked trees  in  other  sections.  To  my 
mind,  nut  growing  is  one  of  the  attrac- 
tive branches  of  horticultural  develop- 
ment which  is  to  be  considered  at  the 
present  time.  The  market's  demand  for 
cheaper  food  products  and  the  value  of 
the  nut  for  this  purpose  certainly  makes 
it  worth  while. 

The  experimental  stage  of  nut  growing 
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Commercial  Growers — 

Have  you  considered  the  advan- 
tages of  having  one  firm  sell  your 
Apples,  Pears  and  other  fruits  in 
ALL  British  markets? 

OUR  SELLING  ORGANIZATION 
IS  AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 


FRUIT  &  PRODUCE 

EXCHANGE 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
LTD. 

102-106  Warren  St.,  New  York 


MILITARY 


Automatics 

A  man's  gun,  built  for  hard 
service,  32  or  38  caliber.  Shoots 
9  shots.  Blue  steel  with  safety 
attachment. 


$10.50 

Price  $7.50 


F.  H.  BROOKS,  Inc., 

Please  mention  tliis  paper  in  replying 


LESS   THAN    HALF  PRE-WAR 
PRICES 

32  or  38  caliber  was  $25  now 

25  CAL.  ELITE  STEEL  ARMY 
AUTOMATIC 

Convenient  to  Carry 

All    our    guns    shoot    Standard  American 
Ammunition.    All  guns  guaranteed  new 

Send  No  Money  '''iJ^Tluto- 

Write  your  name  and  ad-  matic    carefully    and  if 

dress  plainly,  send  it  to  not   satisfactory  just 

us  and   we  will  forward  return    it    and    get  your 

you   one   of   these   auto-  MONEY  BACK. 

330  S.  Third  Street,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Send  for  our  catalog 


in  Washington  and  Oregon  is  past.  In 
many  of  the  fertile  valleys  can  be  found 
different  varieties  of  nut  trees  thriving 
and  producing  crops  of  nuts  of  high 
quality.  Climatic  conditions,  soil  varia- 
tions and  moisture  precipitations  are  such 
that   the   most   desirable   conditions  for 


the  successful  growing  of  any  of  our 
North  American  nuts  can  be  found. 

Western  Washington  and  western  Ore- 
gon today  offer  a  rich  field  for  develop- 
ment of  this  kind.     Reconstruction  and 
reclamation  are  the  by-words  of  today. 
{Continued  on  fage  26) 
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WlfSJiowYotttJieffoad 
to  Bigger  Profits  ! 

No  doubt  you  have  been  told  by  scores  of  individu- 
als and  concerns  that  they  could  get  the  highest  prices 
fur  your  fruits.  Butyou  cannot  afford  to  take  anybody  s 
mere  sayso  for  this. 

A  clever  talker  for  even  an  irresponsible  concern 
could  probably  convince  you  that  his  house  is  the 
most  reliable. 

We  are  willing  to  let  facts  talk  for  themselves.  We 
are  willing  to  let  you  compare  prices  at  which  we  sell 
fruits  at  auction  with  prices  you  receive  for  your 
goods  at  private  sale.  Such  a  comparison  will  talk 
for  itself. 

Further,  we  are  willing  to  let  our  customers— many 
of  whom  have  dealt  with  us  for  nearly  a  quarter  ot  a 
century-tell  you  that  they  have  received  the  best 
prices  and  fairest  treatment  from  us.  We  will  gladly 
furnish  names  on  request. 

Not  only  do  we  get  top  market  prices  for  your  fruits, 
but  we  return  to  you  the  full  amount  received  less  our 
small  selling  commission.  Of  that  you  are  assured. 
We  could  not  do  otherwise,  even  if  we  were  so  disposed, 
because  you  can  easily  find  out  what  your  goods  sell 
for  by  referring  to  prices  printed  in  the  JNew  York 
Daily  Fruit  Reporter.  No  other  method  gives  this 
publicity. 

Another  thing,  our  large  financial  resources  make 
bad  credits  a  thing  of  the  past  for  you.  We  guarantee 
you  your  money  within  24  hours  after  sale. 

Write  today  for  interesting  booklet, 
"More  Dollars  for  Fruit  Growers." 

JhelMU/bietionCo. 

Established  1896 

202-208  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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I  Our  Inquiry  Depart-  | 
I  ment  ! 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiik' 

T  HAVE  raised  a  small  crop  of  walnuts  and 
would  like  to   know   the  proper  method  of 
bleaching  them  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
print  it. — J.  B.  R.,  Oregon. 

AAA 

Here  are  two  mtthods  of  bleaching  the  nuts 
Dissolve  2?  pounds  chloride  of  lime  and  18 
pounds  sal  soda  in  '50  gallons  of  water.  Let 
it  settle  and  draw  off  the  clear  liquid.  Add 
1^  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid.    Mix  well.  Brush 


dirt  off  the  walnuts  and  dip  in  this  solution 
five  or  ten  seconds.    Then  dry  at  once. 

Another  way  is  to  moisten  the  shells  by  a 
fine  water  spray  or  by  low  pressure  steam  and 
put  the  nuts  on  trays  in  the  sulphur  house. 
Burn  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  of  sulphur,  leaving 
the  nuts  in  the  fumes  15  to  30  minutes.  If 
they  are  not  dry  by  that  time,  get  them  dry 
before  sacking. 

"Professor  THORNBER  gave  an  article  in 
Better  Fruit  setting  forth  the  merits  of 
a   new  raspberry  he  has  developed.     Will  you 
kindly  mention  it. — L.  F.  C,  Washington. 

AAA 

W.  S.  Thornbcr,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Asa  subscriber  to  Better  Fruit  and  a 
small  fruit  grower  I  am  asking  you  to  print 
in   an   early   issue  a  practical  way   of  keeping 
cider    sweet,    without    affecting    the    flavor  in- 
juriously.— M.  R.  M.,  Montana. 

AAA 

For  your  benefit  and  that  of  others  interested 
in  this  problem  we  are  reprinting  the  approved 
method  of  preserving  cider  from  an  issue  of 
one  year  ago.    You  will  find  it  below. 


Preserving  Sweet  Cider 

SWEET  cider  or  grape  juice  can  be 
preserved  in  sweet  condition  indef- 
initely if  the  directions  furnished  by  spe- 
cialists in  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  carefully  followed. 

As  rapidly  as  the  juices  are  pressed 
from  the  fruit  place  them  in  clean  ves- 
sels. Wooden  barrels  or  tubs  which  have 
previously  been  thoroughly  scalded  will 
serve  the  purpose  very  well,  although 
earthenware  jars,  if  available,  should  be 
used.  These  are  allowed  to  stand  over 
night,  or  for  not  more  than  12  to  14 
hours,  in  the  coolest  location  possible  so 
that  much  of  the  solid  matter  suspended 
in  the  juice  will  settle  to  the  bottom. 
Glass  jars  or  bottles  must  be  thoroughly 
sterilized  to  receive  the  juices,  which  are 
drained  off  without  disturbing  the  sedi- 
ment. 

If  fruit  jars  are  used  they  should  be 
fitted  with  sterilized  caps  and  rubbers, 
and  the  cap  tightened  down  as  far  as  it 
can  be  turned.  If  bottles  using  crown 
caps  are  used,  the  bottles  are  capped  as 
they  are  filled,  using  caps  which  have 
been  sterilized.  In  case  bottles  closed 
with  corks  are  used,  set  the  previously 
sterilized  corks  in  place  in  the  bottles 
and  tie  them  down  loosely  with  a  strong 
cord  so  that  steam  may  escape.  To  re- 
lieve the  pressure  during  sterilization  the 
bottles  should  be  filled  only  to  the  neck. 

A  wash  boiler  or  other  convenient  ves- 
sel can  be  prepared  for  a  "water  bath" 
by  fitting  it  with  a  wooden  rack  on  which 
the  containers  filled  as  above  indicated 
with  juice  are  placed.  The  bath  is  filled 
with  cold  water  and  the  bottles  or  jars,  if 
closed,  are  inverted  or  laid  on  one  side 
so  as  to  wet  the  Inside  of  the  caps  thor- 
oughly with  juice.  If  bottles  closed  with 
corks  are  used,  the  bottles  must  stand 
upright  in  the  water,  v,#uch  should  come 
up  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles. 

The  heating  is  then  started.  A  ther- 
mometer is  hung  so  that  it  will  dip  for 
half  its  length  into  the  water,  which  is 
heated  gradually  until  its  temperature 
reaches  175  degrees  F.  Allow  the  bottles 
or  jars  to  remain  in  the  water  for  30 
minutes  if  quart  or  half-gallon  jars  are 
used,  and  from  40  to  45  minutes  if  gal- 
lon bottles  are  used.  Then  remove  from 
the  stove  and  immediately  tighten  down 
the  caps  of  the  jars,  if  jars  are  used.  If 
corked  bottles  are  used,  drive  the  corks 
firmly  into  the  necks;  invert  each  bottle 
so  as  to  wet  the  cork  thoroughly  with  th^ 
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hot  juice;  then  complete  the  scaling  b)- 
cutting  the  corks  off  smoothly  and  pour- 
ing hot  paraffine  over  them. 

Place  the  product  in  a  dark,  cool  stor- 
age room.  Watch  it  for  a  period  of  a 
week  or  more  for  the  beginning  of  fer- 
mentation, which  will  be  indicated  by 
frothing  at  the  surface  of  the  lit]uid.  If 
any  bottles  show  signs  of  fermenting,  re- 
turn them  to  the  wash  boiler  and  repeat 
the  process  exactly  as  before,  loosening 
the  tops,  of  course,  before  heating  begins, 
and  closing  down  firmly  again  before  the 
liquid  is  allowed  to  cool. 

WHEN  the  juice  is  placed  in  storage 
the  suspended  solid  matter  will 
gradually  settle  out  and  sediment  will 
accumulate  in  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  jars.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
this  settling  will  be  completed  and  the 
liquid  will  be  fairly  clear.  It  may  be 
used  directly  from  the  bottles  or  drawn 
off  into  clean  bottles,  which  shoul3  be 
sterilized  before  they  are  filled  and 
which  should  then  be  corked  and  pas- 
teurized by  heating  to  170  degrees  F.  for 
the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  first 
pasteurization.  If  rebottling  is  necessary 
or  desirable  the  second  heating  should 
never  reach  the  temperature  to  which  the 
juice  was  first  heated;  otherwise,  the 
clarification  which  is  secured  by  settling 
and  decanting  into  new  containers  will 
be  defeated,  as  a  second  process  of  sedi- 
mentation will  occur.  If  the  tempera- 
ture be  kept  five  degrees  below  that 
reached  at  the  first  heating,  this  result 
will  be  avoided. 

A  reliable  thermometer  is  a  necessity 
for  this  work,  as  it  is  important  that  the 
juice  be  heated  to  175  degrees  F.  in  the 
first  heating,  in  order  to  destroy  the  or- 
ganisms which  would  otherwise  cause 
fermentation.  It  is  equally  important 
that  the  juice  should  not  be  overheated, 
as  this  will  give  it  a  cooked  taste  which 
is  decidedly  unpleasant  to  many  people. 


Carthage  Strawberry 
Plan 

THE  "Carthage  (Mo.)  Strawberry 
Plan,"  as  adopted  by  the  Carthage 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  February, 
1922,  resulted  in  the  special  planting  of 
247,250  strawberry  plants  in  the  Carth- 
age community. 

The  "Carthage  Strawberry  Plan"  is  in 
short,  a  practical  scheme  of  business  co- 
operation in  that  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  furnishes  the  plants  to  the 
growers,  the  plants  to  be  paid  for  by  each 
separate  grower  on  his  own  responsibility 
when  the  first  berry  crop  is  picked.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  plants  were  set  out, 
at  the  special  price  of  $2.5  0  per  thousand. 
This  plan  added  100  acres  to  the  straw- 
berry area  of  the  Carthage  vicinity. 
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TRACTOR 


F.O.B. 
DETROIT 


Special 
Equipment 
For  Every 
Use 


Plows 
Harrows 
Pumps  Water 
Fills  the  Silo 
Grinds  Feed 
Pulls  Stumps 


Mows 
Threshes 
Grades  Roads 
Pulls  Stumps 
Runs  Portable  Mills 
Handles  All  Kinds  of 
Belt  Work 


Arrange   today   for  Free 
Demonstration 


Clif  and  Mail  Coufon  Now  For  Comflete  Information 


Northwest  Ford  Dealers  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Dept.  B,  700  Fairview  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Dept.  B,  East  11th  and  Division  Sts.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Please  send  me  information  on  Fordson  Tractors.     (Mark.  X  in  square  opposite  literature 
or  service  desired.) 

n    Fordson  Tractor  Manual.  O    The  Fordson  at  Work. 

□    Free  Demonstration.    (State  purpose  for  which  tractor  is  intended.) 

If  you  own  a  tractor  state  what  make        


Name- 


Address. 


Guarantee  Contract  Issued  on  Application  to 

each  customer  under  which  Ten  Times  the  pur- 
chase price  vvill  be  paid  if  the  trees  prove  to  be 
untrue  to  name.  A  half  million  trees  in  course 
of  propagation  in  our  Oregon  plant.  More  than 
five  million  trees  and  vines  in  our  nurseries  in  California. 

We  do  not  sell  or  advertise  spectacular  specialties,  just  honest-to-good- 
ness  fruit  trees  and  vines  propagated  from  the  highest  types  of  individual 
parent  stock  in  the  West. 

We  are  participating  members  of  the  Nurserymans'  Bud  Selection  Asso- 
ciation, a  nurserymans'  organization  that  has  subscribed  and  used  more 
than  $30,000  in  legitimate,  conscientious  investigation  and  selection  work 
in  commercial  orchards  in  California  during  the  past  few  years.  Our 
customers  get  the  advantage  of  such  selection  and  elimination  work  as  the 
association  offers  as  the  work  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 

Established  1888 
Address  Inquiries  to  Our  Main  Office 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

149   California  Street  San  Francisco,  California 

Wm.  T.  Kirkm.an,  Jr.,  President  and  Manager 
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Fruit  Trees 
You  Can 
Depend 

Upon 


Because  of  the  length  of  time  which 
must  necessarily  elapse  after  planting  be- 
fore you  may  know  whether  your  trees  will 
prove  to  be  good  trees,  it  is  essential  that 
you  place  your  order  with  a  dependable 
company — one  whom  you  know  will  fill 
your  order  with  a  class  of  stock  which  will 
give  profitable  results — trees  that  have 
within  them  the  qualities  which  make  for 
quick  growth  and  a  long  life  given  to  the 
production  of  high  quality  fruit  of  the 
variety  desired. 

For  19  years  we  have  been  engaged  ex- 
clusively in  the  nursery  business.  Ideal  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  backed  up  by  ex- 
pert care  and  a  conscientious  effort  to 
render  good  nursery  service  has  meant  the 
growing  of  a  uniform  product  and  quality 
throughout. 

Our  trees  are  found  in  commercial  and 
home  orchards  In  every  district  in  the  West 
where  fruit  is  grown.  That  Washington 
Nursery  trees  are  good  trees  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  our  customers  come  back 
to  us  year  after  year  with  repeat  orders 
as  they  increase  their  orchard  holdings. 

How  about  trees  for  your  planting?  Are 
you.,  setting  a  new  orchard,  or  making  ad- 
ditions to  the  old  one? 

Let  us  tell  you  how  our  clean,  vigorous, 
thoroughly  matured  trees  will  save  money 
for  you  and  produce  a  profitable  bearing 
orchard. 

A  line  from  you  will  find  us  at  your 
service. 


Washington  Nursery 
Company 

TOPPENISH,  WASH. 

Your  tree  men  since  1903 


Goals  for  Apple  Orchard 
Production 

{Continued  from  fage  10) 

per  acre  for  the  four-year  period,  1917 
to  1920.  It  is  17  years  old  and  yielded 
its  highest  production  in  1918,  when  It 
was  14  years  of  age. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these 
orchards  contain  a  few  trees  of  a  low 
yielding  variety — Spitzenberg  in  the  one 
case  and  the  Black  Twig  in  the  other. 

Practical  Goals  for  Average 
Grower — From  a  study  of  the  statistics 
herein  presented  and  from  observation  of 
the  orchards  and  the  conditions  through- 
out the  state,  we  may  set  practical  goals 
which  the  average  orchardist  should  reach. 
With  orchards  nine  years  old  or  more  no 
grower  in  the  Wenatchee  district  or  Yak- 
ima valleys  should  be  satisfied  with  the 
condition  of  his  orchard  or  his  manage- 
ment of  it  until  his  average  annual  produc- 
tion is  over  600  boxes  per  acre.  Of  course 
some  communities  will  experience  more 
difficulty  in  reaching  this  goal  than 
others,  but  it  is  practical  and  can  be  at- 
tained. Growers  in  the  Walla  Walla 
district  should  not  be  satisfied  with  their 
orchards  unless  they  are  producing  an 
average  of  at  least  500  packed  boxes  per 
acre.  The  Spokane  valley  grower  is 
working  under  less  favorable  conditions, 
but  his  goal  should  not  be  less  than  a 
yearly  average  of  400  boxes  per  acre. 

The  question  of  yields  is  an  important 
one  because  the  grower  cannot  make  his 
orchard  pay  with  a  low  average  produc- 
tion. The  testimony  of  Mr.  Shay  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shows  that  the  cost  of  production  per 


sELFOILEVo' 
mXER  SYSTEMS 


YERS  Electric  House  Pump  gives 
^  you  running  water  anywhere  in 

\\    your  home  or  on  your  farm.   Easy  to 
^  •^  install,  self-starting,  self-stopping,  self- 
-^'^  oiled.  In  health,  happiness,  labor  and 
money  saved,  no  equip- 
ment pays  bigger  re- 
turns.   Dealers  every- 
where carry  a  complete 
line  of  Myers  Pumps, » 
Hay  Tools  and  Door 
^  Hangers.    See  your 

^TOf^gm        ieaUr  or  write  ms  /or  ( 


-  ^       THE  F.  E.  MYERS  & 

BRO.  CO. 


YERS 

SS'?o'JSVi?o'!;SSSS;135  anrchSt.  Ashland.  0. 


Pacific  Northwest  Distributors 


Spokane,  Washington  Portland,  Oregon 

Buy  From  the  Local  Mitchell  Dealer 


box  is  decreased  as  the  yield  per  acre  is 
increased.    Note  the  table. 

His  exhibit  sheet  No.  8  shows  that 
the  average  return  per  box  received  by  the 
grower  for  the  past  10  years  was  $1.33. 
A  man  whose  ten-year  average  was  200 
boxes  sold  at  an  average  loss  of  61  cents, 
if  interest  at  eight  per  cent  on  a  valua- 
tion of  $1  500  per  acre  is  included  in  his 
costs.  While  the  man  whose  ten-year 
average  was  600  boxes  sold  at  an  average 
profit  of  32  cents. 

Mr.  Shay's  exhibit  sheet  shows  that 
the  average  yield  for  the  past  ten  years 
in  the  Wenatchee  district  was  270  boxes, 
that  the  average  net  cost  per  box  exclusive 
of  any  interest  was  $1.19  leaving  a  differ- 
ence of  14  cents  per  box  which  was  a 
return  of  2.27  per  cent  interest  on  a 
valuation  of  $1  500  per  acre.  Obviously, 
the  management  of  the  average  orchard 
needs  to  be  improved  so  as  to  obtain 
higher  yields. 


Balanced  Rations  for 
Apple  Trees 

{Continued  from  fage  8) 

mixture  so  that  the  tree  will  get  both  the 
lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid. 

For  the  same  reason,  organic  materials 
should  be  composted  with  superphosphate 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  latter 
may  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  the  for- 
mer, thus  conserving  the  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  in  soil  chem- 
istry that  phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate 
of  potash  by  their  presence  in  the  soil 
affect  the  formation  of  organic  acids  with 
which  they  afterwards  enter  into  combin- 
ation. 

It  is  these  combinations  that  further 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  fruits  by 
the  formation  of  starches,  sugars  and 
gums,  for,  as  is  well  known,  the  acid 
taste  is  lost  in  apples  as  they  near  matur- 
ity, and  a  sweet  taste,  or  a  delightful 
mingling  of  acid  and  sweet,  often  spoken 
of  as  the  "perfume,"  gives  it  eating 
quality. 

Shipping  quality  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west apple  centers  has  been  too  long  ne- 
glected— so  much  so  that  it  is  being  com- 
mented on  by  the  produce  trade  which 
has  been  disappointed  in  the  poor  qual- 
ity and  inability  of  some  shipments  to 
stand  up. 

Along  this  line,  a  letter  from  H.  A. 
Huston,  of  New  York,  under  date  of 
July  12,  1922,  says,  in  part:  "I  have  no 
doubt  the  nitrogen  interests  be  active  in 
the  vineyards  of  California,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  apple-growing  sections  of 
Washington  and  Oregon.  From  the  re- 
ports that  are  coming  to  me  and  requests 
for  help  and  suggestion  In  regard  to  im- 
proving the  shipping  quality  of  the  ap- 


October,  1922 

pies  of  that  section,  it  appears  that  al- 
together too  much  nitrogen  h^is  been 
used  in  proportion  to  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  available.  They  seem 
to  have  been  using  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  alfalfa  crops,  and 
thev  complain  that  apples  intended  for  ex- 
port are  rejected  by  the  steamers,  because 
inspection  shows  that  when  they  reach  the 
East  Coast  they  are  not  in  condition  to 
ship  further;  and  certainly  1  know  from 
mv  own  experience  that  a  good  many 
apples,  pretty  poor  in  quality,  are  coming 
through,  although  they  look  fairly  well 
on  the  outside." 

This  letter  was  written  and  sent  to 
the  writer  after  he  had  left  the  San  Joa- 
quin territory  of  California  where  he  had 
been  working  among  the  grape  owners, 
and  is  merely  a  passing  comment  on  the 
apple  shipping  quality  difficulty  that  is 
being  experienced  at  the  present  time, 
due  to  certain  interest  fostering  the 
use  of  simple  fertilizers,  and  particu- 
larly nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia and  alfalfa  crops  theory. 

COMPLETE  fertilizers  were  intended 
to  increase  production  and  improve 
the  quality.  The  vital  factors  that  in- 
fluence soil  fertility  affect  production 
and  quality,  but  an  apple  tree  can  be 
grown  and  brought  to  the  bearing  stage 
without  complete  manures  being  supplied 
to  the  soil,  even  upon  the  poorest  quality 
of  soil  where  apples  can  be  grown. 

In  fertilizing  for  production  and  qual- 
ity, it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  should 
supply  both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  sufficient  amount,  estimating,  if  we 
can  do  so,  the  amount  to  be  removed  by 
the  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  amount  the 
tree  will  require  to  store  up  in  the  twigs 
of  bearing  wood  to  feed  the  crop  that 
follows.  We  should  provide  for  what 
the  soil  requires  after  classifying  and 
analyzing  it,  as  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
there  should  be  a  steady  accumulation  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  soil  and 
a  certain  amount  of  these  added  to  the 
soil  will  be  reverted  to  less  soluble  forms 
for  future  use. 

There  has  been  so  much  research  along 
these  lines  that  the  average  grower  can 
guage  his  own  requirements.  You  should 
put  your  fertilizer  question  on  a  plantfood 
basis;  on  what  you  can  get  out  of  your 
fertilizer  in  crop  grown  per  acre.  In- 
telligent fertilization  is  a  treatment  of 
the  soil  as  well  as  the  supplying  of  food 
for  the  crop,  or  the  tree  requisites. 

Sources  of  all  plant  food  are  matters 
of  extreme  Importance,  as  It  is  the  re- 
sidium  which  the  fertilizer  compounds 
leave  behind  in  the  soil  that  may  affect 
the  soil  fertility. 

It  is  a  question,  pure  and  simple,  of 
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APPLES 

Our  large  trade  and  outlet  requires  supplies  of  all 
varieties  and  grades  of  boxed  apples.  We  are  in 
position  to  give  you  conservative  market  information 
(by  telegraph  or  mail)  ;  top  prices  and  prompt 
accounting. 

Borland, 
Waltenbaugh  Company,  Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


TRADING  MEMBERS 

Produce  Reporter  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 


MEMBERS 

International  Apple  Shippers' 
Association;  American  Fruit 
&  Veg.  Shippers'  Association 


^95 

.      F.O.B.   ST.  LOUIS 


Puts  the  family  pocket- 
book  back  into  the 
picture 

GARDNER 

Write  us  for  detailed  Gardner 
specifications 

Mitchell-Lewis  &  Staver 
Company 

Rroadwav  at  Everett     Portland,  Ore. 


supplying  the  trees  with  a  given  amount 
of  plant  food  from  correct  sources,  prop- 
erly proportioned  according  to  best  ac- 
cepted standards,  tested  out  and  proven 
to  be  adapted  to  such  a  soil  as  your  or- 
chard is  planted  on.  Abandon  the  idea 
of  buying  fertilizer  by  the  ton  on  purely 
a  price  basis. 

The  analysis  fixes  the  price  only  from 
a  sales  standpoint.  The  real  value  of  a 
complete  fertilizer  is  to  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents  only  by  the  results  in 
the  field  when  used  in  a  systematic  and 
regular  fertilizer  program  over  a  number 
of  years.     These  results  are  dependent 


LITHOGRAPHED 

DISPLAYS 


I!C.StettlerMf^.Co. 

Portlaiid.,  Oregon 
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Rubber  Stamps  for  Fruit 
Boxes 

Write  for  Sample  and  Prices  to 

ROGERS  COMPANY 

Gerlinger  Bldg.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


upon  the  sum  total  of  available  plant 
food  that  the  tree  may  assimilate. 

Simples  used  in  hit-or-miss  method 
of  fertilization  may  give  some  temporarj.' 
results.  In  this  connection  M.  C.  Bur- 
ritt  in  Farmers^  Bulletin  No.  491  says: 
"It  is  easily  possible  to  overdo  the  use 
of  nitrogen  and  produce  wood  growth 
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A 

Chocolate 

sau^ 


Here  is  a  little  kitchen  idea  that 
many  housewives  are  discovering 
for  themselves:  Instead  of  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  meal-making  to  pre- 
pare some  chocolate  sauce,  w^hynot 
have  a  jar  or  two  [home-made]  with- 
in arm's  reach  on  the  pantry  shelf? 
The  recipe  at  the  right  will  take 
only  ten  minutes  to  make.  And — 
you'll  have  a  supply  of  chocolate 
sauce  that  will  save  you  hours! 

You  know  how  a  generous  spill- 
ing" of  chocolate  sauce  will  glorify 
a  commonplace  cup  custard.  And 
even  a  simple  cornstarch  pudding 
[or  some  cooked  rice]  topped  off 
with  this  delicious  sauce  makes  a 
fine,  healthful  dessert. 

Since  1852  D.  GHIRARDELU  CO.  San  Francisco 


covers 

every- 
thing 

How  to  make  it:  Mix 

1  cup  sugar  with  1  cup 
Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Add  %  cup 
boiling  water,  14  teaspoon 
salt,  and  cook  10  minutes 
oruntil  thick.  When  cold 
add  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Store  in  tightly  covered 
jar.  This  makes  1  pint 
of  chocolate  sauce.  Send 
for  our  recipe  booklet. 


GHIRAFIDELLIS 


Prune  and  Cherry 
Trees 

We  can  supply  these  in  large  commercial 
plantmgs.  Also  general  line  of  choice  nur- 
sery stock.    Send  us  your  want  list. 

COLUMBIA  NURSERY  CO. 

rnion  Ave,  and  Lombard  St.  Portland.  Ore. 


Edeson  Radio  Phones 

Adustable  Diaphragm  Clearance 

Wc  guarantee  satisfaction,  or  your  money 
refunded.  The  adjustment  feature  places  our 
phones  on  a  par  with  ihc  world's  grcatc-it  makes. 
Our  sales  plan  eliminates  dealer's  p.ofits  and 
losses  from  bad  accounts,  hence  the  low  price. 
Belter  phones  cannot  be  made.  Immediate 
deliveries.  Double  3000  Ohm  sets,  $3.98;  1500 
Ohm  single  set,  $2.50.    Circular  free. 

EdeSOnPhone  Co.  6  Beach  St.Dept 

G-S4 


at  the  expense  of  fruit  buds  and  fruit. 
Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  found  in 
larger  proportions  in  the  leaves  and 
fruit." 

Another  recognized  authority,  E.  P. 
Powell,  has  this  to  say:  "It  is  the  opinion 
generally  (in  1905)  that  nitrogenous  re- 
quirements are  usually  taken  care  of.  But 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  the  con- 
stituents likely  to  be  needed,  to  produce 
largest  yields  of  superior  quality.  Potash 
is  consumed  in  all  parts  of  their  trees;  in 
the  production  of  sound  wood,  and 
healthy  leaves,  and  rich  fruit.  Nitrogen 
is  used  by  the  tree  to  develop  mass  yield. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  both  qual- 
ity and  yield." 

Since  then,  the  eastern  apple  sections 
of  which  Mr.  Powell  was  speaking  have 
learned  that  the  application  of  complete 
fertilizers  is  essential  for  the  most  pro- 
fitable culture  of  apples.  The  necessity 
of  the  use  of  well  balanced  rations  is  no 
longer  questioned. 

What  we  need  in  the  Oregon  and 
Washington  orchards  is  that  which  will 
assist  nature,  without  stimulating  artifi- 
cial growth.  We  can  not  quite  say  that 
the  slower  the  growth  the  better,  but  we 
do  not  wish  very  rapid  growth  even  in 
the  apple  orchard.  If  we  are  to  secure 
steady,  strong,  and  well-ripened  growth 
we  must  not  use  too  much  quick  acting 
chemical  fertilizers,  but  rather  the  slowly 
decomposing  organic  materials  from  the 
barnyards,  packing  houses  and  fish  can- 
neries. 

The  cumulative  effects  of  fertilizing 
with  proper  materials  should  always  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Mixtures  in 
which  bone  predominates  have  a  tendency, 
through  soil  reactions,  to  make  insoluble 
compounds  of  potash  available.  These,  in 
turn,  assist  in  the  creation  of  organic 
acids  that  break  down  other  Insoluble 
compounds.  For  this  reason  bone  mix- 
tures should  contain  high  potash  contents 
for  most  efficient  results. 

Combinations  of  organic  blood,  tank- 
ages, whale,  fish  meals,  and  other  organic 
materials  should  be  studied  with  a  view 
to  adding  the  necessary  available  plant 
food  for  the  immediate  crop,  and  yet 
creating  fertility  to  produce  the  bearing 
wood  of  the  crop  that  is  to  follow. 

The  real  secret  is  told.  It  must  be 
there,  in  soluble  and  healthful  forms 
at  the  exact  time  the  trees  need  it.  A 
well  balanced  ration  for  the  trees  will 
give  success  in  producing  highest  yields 
of  superior  quality — well  balanced  as  to 
the  ratio  of  plant  food,  likewise  as  to 
sources  and  consequent  soil  reactions — this 
is  the  real  secret  of  successful  soil  man- 
agement. 


A  liberal  use  of  liming  materials  helps 
prevent  formation  of  clods. 
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Packing  Chart 
Corrections 

Mechanical  changes  in  the  annual  pack- 
ing chart  printed  last  month,  without 
knowlecige  of  the  editors,  brought  errors 
in  the  listed  requirements  on  color  of 
striped  or  partial  red  varieties.  The  cor- 
rected requirements  are  printed  below 
and  we  trust  that  packers  using  the  chart 
will  paste  this  corrected  list  over  the  in- 
correct one  so  no  mistakes  may  result. 

STRIPED  OR  PARTIAL  RED  VARIETIES 

Extra 

Fancy  Fancy 

Delicious    66  2/3%  2S% 

Stayman   Winesap    66  2/3%  25% 

Black  Twig    50%  25% 

Ben  Davis    50%  15% 

Bonum    50%  15% 

Fameuse    50%  15% 

Geniton    50%  15% 

Hubbardston    50%  15% 

Jonathan    66  2/3%  25% 

Limbertwig    50%  15% 

Missouri  Pippin    50%  15% 

Northern  Spy    50%  15% 

Ontario    50%  15% 

Red  Astrachan   50%  15% 

Rainier    50%  15% 

Rome  Beauty    *50%  15% 

Salome    50%  15% 

Stark    50%  15% 

Sutton    50%  15% 

Willow  Twig   50%  15% 

Wagener    50%  15% 

Wealthy    50%  15% 

York    Imperial    50%  15% 

Alexander    25%  10% 

Chenango                                    ...  25%  10% 

Gravenstein    25%  10% 

Jeffries    25%  10% 

King    25%  10% 

Oldenburg   25%  10% 

Shiawassee    25%  10% 

Twenty  Ounce    25%  10% 

*  No  color  requirement  on  Fancy  Rome 
Beauty  96  and  larger. 


policy  is  made  possible  because  75  to  8U  pci 
cent  of  tlic  year's  crop  is  already  sold. 


OREGON 

J^URING  the  height  of  the  pear  and  ever- 
green blackberry  rush  at  Salem  the  King's 
Food  Products  company  employed  650  people 
at  its  dehydration  and  canning  plants.  The  Ore- 
gon Packing  company  at  the  same  time  was  em- 
ploying 375  persons  and  the  Hunt  Bros,  can- 
nery 450. 

AAA 

'J^HE  apple  crop  at  Dufur,  produced  almost 
entirely  on  the  1800  acres  of  bearing  trees 
of  the  Dufur  Orchard  company,  is  forecast  as 
250  cars  by  J.  Arthur  Riggs,  district  representa- 
tive of  Sgobel  &  Day. 

AAA 

^N  ALL-DAY  session  of  association  members 
packing  prunes  of  the  Mistland  brand  was 
held  September  11  at  Salem.  Many  phases  of 
production,  picking,  grading  and  packing  \vere 
discussed. 

AAA 

^  CROWD  of  200  persons  participated  in  a 
celebration  on  September  16  at  Orenco, 
marking  the  first  ripening  of  the  celebrated 
Coates  date  prune.  Speakers  included  M.  Mc- 
Donald, president  of  the  Orenco  Nursery  com- 
pany; Professor  W.  S.  Brown,  chief  in  horti- 
culture, Oregon  Agricultural  College;  H.  S. 
Gile,  Marion  County  grower,  and  Walter  Stoltz, 
of  Salem. 

AAA 

"P^STIMATE  has  been  made  that  20  carloads 
of  grapes  will  be  shipped  this  season  from 
the  Grants  Pass  district.    The  crop  in  Josephine 
county  is  unusually  large  and  of  fine  quality^ 

AAA 

T^NROLLMENT  at  the  packing  school  of  the 
Apple  Growers'  Association  at  Hood  River 
aggregated  92  persons  on  the  opening  dav,  a 
larger  number  than  ever  before  registered.  W. 
J.  A.  Baker  was  In  charge. 


WASHINGTON 
'^JpHE  Wenatchec  District  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion is  erecting  two  new  warehouses  and 
has  acquired  two  others  in  preparation  for  the 
apple  shipping  season.  The  new  structures  are 
going  up  in  Leavenworth  and  at  Chelan  Falls. 

AAA 

■nPHE  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  a  moiitii 
ago  moved  its  general  sales  office  from 
Seattle  to  Wenatchee.  H.  G.  Fletcher,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  together  with  about 
a  dozen  assistants  and  employes  were  transferred. 

AAA 

TFT^AGES  in  the  industry  at  Yakima  are  the 
same  this  year  as  last.  Five  cents  a  byx  is 
bsing  paid  apple  packers  and  sorters  recei\"  2^ 
or  30  cents  an  hour,  depending  upon  sk!ll^:nul 
previous  experience. 

AAA 

TV/TATTHEW  KRAMER  and  J.  E.  Maher 
have  sold  their  27-acre  orchard  on  Nafhes 
Heights  at  Yakima  to  Henry  A.  Schultz  for 
$35,000.  In  the  deal  Mr.  Maher  obtained  Mr. 
Schultz's  lower  valley  apple  orchard  for 
$14,000. 

AAA 

TN  preparation  for  inauguration  of  joint 
federal  and  state  inspection  in  Washington 
an  inspection  school  was  recently  held  at  We- 
natchee. It  was  under  direction  of  F.  S.  Kinsey 
of  the  federal  bureau  of  agricultural  economics. 

AAA 

"D  C.  ROBINSON  of  Robinson  Brothers'  Fruit 
&  Produce  company,  Walla  Walla,  has  sold 
his  interest  in  the  business  to  his  brother,  Lee 
Robinson,  and  will  devote  his  time  to  his  ra.nch 
at  Hanford. 

AAA 

p-ROFESSOR  E.  J.  NEWCOMER  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  entomology,  ^ho 
has  for  nearly  four  years  been  at  work  in  the 
Yakima  Valley  investigating  life  history  of  the 
codling  moth,  has  recently  been  giving  attention 
also  to  the  red  spider.  This  pest  is  quite  ^nre- 
valent  there  now,  it  is  said. 

AAA 

''JpHE  Puyallup  &  Sumner  Fruit  Growers'  Can- 
nery Company  plants  at  Sumner  and  Puyal- 
lup and  at  Loveland,  Colo.,  were  recently  pur- 
chased at  receiver's  sale  by  G.  H.  Bradt  of  San 
Francisco.   The  price  was  $270,000. 

AAA 

A  PPLE  growers  of  the  White  Salmon  district 
conducted  a  packing  school  this  season,  di- 
rected by  A.   E.    Mills,    horticultural  inspector 
for  the  district. 

AAA 

A  T  WENATCHEE  the  Fruit  Growers'  Serv- 
ice company  has  constructed  a   large  ware- 
house,   two    stories    and    basement,    which  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  70  cars  of  apples. 

AAA 

T^IRECTORS  of  the  Spokane  Valley  Chamber 
of  Commerce  have  decided  to  hold  an  ^ple 
show  this  season.  It  will  probably  be  held  in 
December  at  the  Otis  Orchards  clubhouse,  a  few 
miles  from  the  business  section  of  Spokane. 

AAA 

H.  FEILBERG,  president  of  the  Spokane 
Cider  Mill  company,  reports  that  he  has 
perfected  a  process  to  preserve  apple  cider  by 
evaporation.  His  process  has  been  investigated 
by  many  orchardists  and  similiar  plants  in  many 
districts  are  in  prospect. 


Pedigreed  Silver  and 
Cross  FOXES  for  sale. 
Prices  Reasonable.  Write 
for  information. 

William  D.  Rambo 
407  Sprague  Ave. 
Spokane  Wa»h. 


"Tag"  Us! 

 and  get  our  WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES  before 
you  buy  at  retail! 
TREES  of  highest 
quality  shipped  every- 
where— from  oldest  and 
largest  nursery  in  Qre- 
gon. 

The  best  of  every  variety — 
from  whole  roots — progerly 
matured. 

FREE  illustrated  literature 
and  catalog  postpaid  on  re- 
quest. 


THE  SUREST  AND  PUREST 
FOR  DUSTING  AND  BLEACHING 


ANCHOR  BRAND  SUBLIMED 
VELVET  FLOWERS  OF  SUL- 
PHUR, also  EAGLE  BRAND  and 
FLEUR  DE  SOUFRE,  packed  in 
double  sacks,  are  the  FLUFFIEST 
and  PUREST  sulphurs  money  can 
buy.  The  fine  light  SNOWFLAKE- 
LIKE  particles  float  to  every  surface 
and  crevice  of  the  plant. 

Do  not  adulterate  these  sulphurs 
with  any  inert  material  such  as  Lime 
or  Kaolin,  etc.  Coating  the  sulphur  parti- 
cles with  an  inert  material  PREVENTS  the 
FUMING  ACTION  caused  by  the  sun  s  rays. 

^    TRY  OUR  "ALFA"  BRAND 
DRY  WETTABLE  SULPHUR 

Send  for  Circulars  6,  8  and  10 
about  onr  "Toro"  Brand  Agri- 
caltural  Compound  and  booklet 
"The  Truth  About  Sublimed 
Sulphur,"  also  price  liit 


no.  sol 

I 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  Ca 

62'1-  CALIFOUNIA  .'JTliEET 
5AN  FRANCISCO  CALIKORNIA 


Guaranteed 


UseHeimerdinger 

Built  for  hard  orchard  work.    W   i  ^ 

8  l-2in.  Swiss  Reiser  pattern.  I>^T*|1  ¥1  ■  ||0 
Clean  cutting  hand-tempered  A     A  C&JlLJlAft«^ 

blades.  Drop  forged  handles. 

Double  brass  springs.  Has  a  heavy        fc^^  B-     _  ^  ^ 

adjusf-ng  bolt.  If  not  at  dealers,  II^A^^  I^^S 

write  for  catalog  of  complete  line.        i^^r  A&^^^&A  ^9 
W.  C.  HEIMERDINGER  CO.,  Incorporated.  Manufacturers 
116  W.  Market  St.,  Louisvite,  Ky. 


Fruit  trees  budded  from  bearing  orch- 
ards. Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Peach,  Plimi, 
Prune,  Apricot,  Quince,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubbery,  Plants,  Raspl)erries.  Black- 
berries, Logans,  Dewl)errles,  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Vines,  Hedge,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees. 
Carriage  paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 
ToppenlBh,  Washington. 
Salesmen  everywhere.    More  wanted. 
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GOODWIN, 

Limited 

Apple  Exporters 

Headquarters  in  United  States 
60  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  Largest  Sellers  of  American  Apples  in  English 

Markets 

Send  your  apples  direct  from  the  United 
States  into  the  industrial  centers  of  Eng- 
land. The  same  organization  (J.  &  H. 
Goodwin,  Ltd.,  throughout)  which  ships 
your  fruit  from  the  United  States,  sells 
and  distributes  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Hull,  and  on 
the  European  Continent. 

This  means  quick  handling,  considerable 
economies  and  the  fruit  being  sold  in  the 
freshest  possible  condition,  which  en- 
sures greater  returns. 

Communicate  with  us  at  60  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  at  53  Park  Place,  New 
York  City. 


Fruit  Tree  Stocks 

{To    the    Nursery    Trade  Only) 

AMERICAN  GROWN 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS,  all  grades.  Well 
grown,    carefully  handled  and  graded. 

PEAR  SEEDLINGS,  grown  from 
French  imported  seed,  also  from  Japan 
seed  from  both  the  Pyrus  Ussuriensis  and 
the  Pyrus  Serotina  variety. 

MAHALEB  CHERRY  and  PEACH 
SEEDLINGS,  in  all  grades. 

Carload  lots  to  San  Jose,  California,  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

FRENCH  GROWN 

MAHALEB,  MAZ- 
ZARD,    MYROBOLAN,    QUINCE  MA- 
NETTI  and  MULTIFLORA.  ' 
Write  for  prices. 

We  carry  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  hnes  of  general  nursery  stock  in 
the  country. 

SHENANDOAH  NURSERIES 

A.  F.  Lake,  Pres.    R.  S.  Lake,  Secy-Treas 
SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


TTROM  destruc- 
,  ^   tive  rabbits, 


mice,  borers  and 
cut  worms -from 
cultivator  bruises  and  skin 
ning.  Eliminate  costly  re- 
placement and  save  time  ^ 
lost  in  growth  of  young 
trees  by  using 

Tree  Protector!' 

I  Quick  and  easy  to  attach— wrap  this 
1  chemically  treated  wood  veneerpro- 
tector  around  the  tree  and  tie  at  top 
and  bottom.  It  will  last  for  years. 

Special  $1  Trial  Offer 

Send  us  a  $1.00  bill  and  we  will  ship 
you  SOHawkeye  Protectors  by  pre- 
paid parcel  post.  Try  these  and  you 
will  order  more.  Send  now. 
how  prices  for  htrae  quantities 
BURLINGTON  BASKET  COMPANY 

50  Main  St.         Burlington,  Iowa 

Also  Maker X  of 
Hawkeye  Fruit  Baskets 


rees 


CALIFORNIA 
T~^OTAL  freight  shipments  of  fresh  deciduous 
fruits  out  of  California  this  season  are 
1  1,327  carloads  up  to  August  26.  This  is  only 
slightly  less  than  the  shipments  up  to  the  same 
date  last  year  when  they  totaled  12,893  carloads, 
or  to  the  same  date  in  1920  when  they  totaled 
12,733. 

AAA 

^ALNUT  growers  of  California  estimate 
that  this  season's  crop  will  be  SO  per  j:ent 
greater  than  that  of  last  year,  when  the  total 
was  20,100  tons.  It  is  expected  to  set  a  new 
record  above  that  of  1919,  when  28,100  tons 
were  produced.    The  sizes  promise  to  be  large. 

AAA 

Strawberry    growers    of    the  Portervllle 
community  promise  that  next  season  they  will 
send  a   carload   of  berries   into   San  Francisco 
daily  between  April  1  and  August  15. 

AAA 

NEW  evaporating  plant  and  vinegar  factory 
is  to   start  operations   at  Santa  Clara,  this 
month. 

AAA 

JT  IS  claimed  that  52  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
cling  peach  crop  is  now  produced  with'ui  a 
radius  of  12  miles  of  Marysville.  Thousands 
of  young  trees  came  into  bearing  there  this 
season. 

AAA 

^ILLIAM  R.  NUTTING,  a  trustee  and  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Growers,  died  recently  at  Grants  Pass,  Oregon, 
at  the  age  of  71. 

AAA 

jyj^ISS  MABEL  MORGAN  is  reported  to  have 
packed  460  boxes  of  peaches  in  one  day  at 
Atwater.     She  received  4  cents  a  box  for  the 
work. 

AAA 

■^J'HE  Duarte  plum,  a  little  known  variety,  is 
said  to  be  making  a  very  favorable  record 
and    reputation    in    some    districts,  particularly 
in  the  foothill  regions. 

AAA 

jECIDUOUS  fruit  shipments  by  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  reached  the  10,000-car  mark 
on  August  27.  By  the  same  date  in  1921  the 
company  had  shipped  9238  cars. 

AAA 

^  LARGE  prune  packing  plant  has  been  con- 
structed at  Colusa  by  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers. 

AAA 

^^^PPLE  storage  at  the  end  of  August  in  Los 
Angeles  this  year  totaled  7053  boxes  as  com- 
pared with  12,659  at  the  same  time  in  1921. 

AAA 

ClXTY  acres  of  three-year-old  pear  trees  on 
the  Reed-Wolfskill  orchard  in  Yuba  county 
is  reported  to  have  yielded  100  tons  of  fruit  this 


J^ORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  shipped  631  cars 
of  pears  during  the  week  ending  August  25, 
as   compared   with   210   carloads   in   the  corre- 
sponding week  a  year  ago. 


IDAHO 

JT  IS  estimated  that  300  cars  of  apples  will  be 
sent  out  from  the  2700  acres  of  commercial 
orchards  in  the  Lewiston-Clarkston  section  this 
year.  Movement  of  peaches,  which  was  heavy, 
closed  about  ten  days  ago. 

AAA 

I^ORTHERN   Idaho    fruit  men,   in   a  recent 
conference  in  Spokane,  determined  to  ask 
the    next    legislature   to    establish    plant  inspec- 
tion stations  at  Sandpoint,  Weiser  and  Pocatello. 
AAA 

Jj^ROM    one-fifth    of    an   acre   of-  raspberries 
Jacob  Gushwa  of  Prosser,  obtained  a  yield 
of  more  than  135  crates. 
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Follow  the  Violet  Lines.    There  is  Merit  in  the  Wrapper. 


CHEMICALLY  TREATED  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 
FRUIT  MATURITY  is  retarded  by  cold  or  refrigeration  and  hastened  by  heat  or  atmospheric  exposure. 
The  soft  fibrous  silk-like  texture  of  "Caro"  provides  just  sufficient  ventilation  to  retard  the  ripening  process. 
FRUIT  DECOMPOSITION  starts  from  a  bruise  which  opens  tiny  holes  and  permits  juice  to  escape  and  BACTERIA  to 
enter.     "Caro"  clings  closely  and  dries  up  the  escaping  juice.     "Caro"  ingredients  harden  the  spot,  destroy  BACTERIA 
and  FUNGUS  SPOREIS  and  arrest  decomposition. 

United  States  Distributors,  AMERICAN  SALES  AGENCIES  CC,  112  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Glasgow  GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO..  London 

SIMONS  (Southampton)  LIMITEX),  Southampton 

Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 

For  Market  Information  Address 

SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO.  SIMONS  FRUIT  CO.  SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLING  CO. 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  Toronto  and  Montreal  12  South  Market  Street,  Boston 

OUR  SPECIAI/riES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


PRUNE  HARVEST  FESTIVAL 

OCTOBER  12,  13,  14— THREE  BIG  DAYS 

Parades,  Music,  Dancing  Free.  Complete  Agricultural  Exhibits 

YOU  ARE  WELCOME 

VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON 


H.  S.  Galligan,  Prop.        Established  1900 

True-to-Name  Nursery 

offers  a  complete  line  of  fruit  trees  includ- 
ing Anjou,  Bosc  and  Bartlett  Pear,  De- 
licious, Ortley  and  Red  Gravenstein  A"- 
pie  and  other  leading  varieties  of  Pear, 
Apple,  Cherry,  Peach,  Apricot,  etc.  Our 
trees  are  grown  mostly  from  buds,  selected 
from  our  own  bearing  orchards  and  all 
guaranteed  true-to-name.  If  interested, 
write  us.  True-to-Name  Nursery,  Hood 
River,  Oregon. 


WRITE  For  our  Book  "DEHYDRATION  of  FOOD  PRODUCTS"  we  Buiid  Best 

—   — It'iFree.  Thereitabettwaytodry APPLES,  PRUNES, etc.        Plants  for 

Q  I  ^  U  -T-    I  I    Dehydration  of 

K  I  O  n  I        <mAmmZ  _C3Arirr7ZI  Fruits  and 

Vegetables  at 
Low  Cost 


NOW! 


SAN  FRIKNC\3CO. 


Address  312  Liberty  Bank  Building,  San  Francisco 
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How 

'life 

in  your  shinies 


Natural  oils  are  life  to  wood — par- 
ticularly shingles.  But  summer  suns 
and  dry,  hot  winds  quickly  evaporate 
the  original  strength  of  even  the  best 
shingle  roofs,  if  unprotected. 

ORONITE  SHINGLE  OIL  assures 
maximum  preservation  of  shingles  — 
penetrates  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
holds  in  the  sap.  In  roofs  or  shingled 
side  walls  treated  with  ORONITE 
SHINGLE  OIL,  there  is  the  strength 
of  live  timber — sturdy  defense  against 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Old  roofs  can  soon 
be  renewed  by  its  application. 

Our  agent,  near  you,  will  show  you 
how  easily  ORONITE  SHINGLE 
OIL  may  be  applied  —  will  give  you 
color  formulas,  too,  for  decorative  use. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


SHINGLE  OIL 


Masical 
Merchandit* 

Writ* 
Us 


WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 


W.  Martius  Music  House,  Inc. 

1009  First  ATenue,  Seattle,  Washington 
ETerythinc  Known  in  Music 


SHEET 
MUSIC 

Write 
Us 
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Nut  Growing  in  the 
Northwest 

( Continued  from  fage  1  7 ) 
The  reconstruction  and  reclamation  of  the 
vast  areas  of  cut-o\^er  stump  lands  from 
barren  wastes  to  productive  nut  groves  is 
certainly  an  economic  thought.  Nut  trees 
will  grow  from  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of 
the  valley  lands  to  the  steep  sloping  clay 
hillsides.  Hence,  they  are  adapted  to  ex- 
tensive panting  from  a  reforestation  stand- 
point or  an  intensive,  closely  cultivated 
development.  In  the  planting  of  large 
areas  they  could  be  bunched  in  groves 
among  the  stumps^  several  varieties  mixed, 
and  given  only  such  care  as  is  necessary 
for  their  protection  from  the  natural 
brush  and  grasses. 

Sheep  could  be  pastured  among  them 
which  would  consume  the  grass  and  un- 
derbrush and  produce  a  revenue  from  the 
land  which  would  provide  for  the  over- 
head cost  of  maintenance. 

As  the  stumps  decayed  and  were  re- 
moved by  mechanical  or  other  means  the 
plantings  could  be  extended  or  placed  un- 
der   intensive  cultivation. 

Value  as  Food — Probably  the  value 
of  the  nut  as  an  article  of  food  never  has 
been  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  as  it  was  during  the 
food  regulations  of  the  past  war  period. 
In  studying  the  habits  of  the  early  peoples 
of  the  American  continent  we  find  that 
nuts  were  extensively  used  by  them  as  an 
article  of  food.  In  fact,  we  find  traces 
of  the  nut  foods  in  histories  of  all  of  the 
pre-historic  tribes.  When  our  forefathers 
came  to  this  continent,  they  found  many 
kinds  of  nuts  growing  wild  and  bearing 
abundantly.  They  brought  with  them 
some  of  the  European  nuts  and  fruits  and 
planted  them  In  the  virgin  soil,  finding 
that  the  most  of  them  seemed  to  thrive 
under  the  existing  conditions,  although 
they  did  not  give  them  special  attention. 

That  the  food  value  of  the  nut  is  being 
little  appreciated  can  be  proven  by  the 
greatly  Increased  number  of  products  we 
find  upon  the  markets  in  the  form  of 
confectionery,  beverages,  flours,  pastes, 
butters,  preserves,  meats,  oils,  and  even 
some  fill  the  place  of  the  fuel  product. 
The  nut  as  a  food  carries  a  high  percent- 
age of  protein  and  fat,  filberts  15.5 
per  cent.  The  peanut  carries  29.8  per 
cent  protein,  the  butternut  27.9  per  cent 
which  supasses  most  animal  or  vegetable 
products.  Round  beefsteak  only  carries 
27.4  per  cent,  potatoes  22.5  per  cent, 
wheat  flour  11.4  per  cent,  while  In  fats 
the  contrast  Is  greater. 

The  peanut  carries  62  per  cent,  fil- 
berts 64  per  cent,  the  butternut  61  per 
cent,  hickory  nut  62.6  per  cent  and  wal- 
nut 60.7  per  cent  while  the  beefsteak 
carries  13.6  per  cent  fat,  eggs  10.7  per 
cent,  wheat  flour  1  per  cent,  beans  1.8 
per  cent,  potatoes  .1  per  cent,  and  apples 
.5  per  cent. 
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I  Marketing  News  of  I 
I  Interest  j 

f,n  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir  I  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'^ 

A  J>PLE  shipments  for  the  week  ending  Sep- 
tenibei-  16,  arc  shown  by  the  federal  report 
as  1,996  cars  from  all  sections,  compared  with 
approximately  the  same  volume  of  shipments  for 
the  corresponding  week  last  season  and  with 
1,817  cars  for  the  previous  week  this  year. 
Shipments  from  box  states  for  the  week  were 
365  cars  vs.  794  cars  for  the  same  week  last 
year  and  282  cars  for  the  previous  week  this 
season. 

From  the  barrel  states  the  week's  movement 
was  1,631  cars  compared  with  1,150  cars  for 
the  same  week  in  1921  and  with  1  ,535  cars  for 
Ihe  previous  week  this  season. 

Movement  from  all  sections  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  season  to  the  fore  part  of  the  week 
has  been  1  1,883  cars  or  considerably  above_  the 
8,273  car  movement  for  the  same  portion^  of 
last  season.  Of  the  season's  total  1,975  cars  were 
from  box  states  and  9,908  cars  from  barrels 
sections.  For  the  same  period  last  season  the 
movement  was  2,760  cars  from  box  states  and 
5,513  cars  from  barrel  states. 

AAA 

A  PPLE  harvest  at  Hood  River,  is  now  fairly 
well  under  way  and  growers  of  all  districts 
are  picking  Winter  Bananas.  Jonathans  have 
■lot  colored  sufficiently,  due  to  lack  of  frosty 
nights.  With  plenty  of  water  available  the 
fruit  is  taking  on  an  extra  size,  and  the  general 
run  of  apples  this  season  is  going  to  be  un- 
usually large.  The  increased  size  is  adding  to 
troubles  of  growers,  almost  all  of  whom  report 
a  need  of  more  boxes.  It  appears  that  the  total 
crop  will  reach  well  up  to  3,000  cars. 

AAA 

T  OUIS  THUN,  county  commissioner  of  Ska- 
mania  county  and  orchardist  of  the  Under- 
wood section,  Washington,  reports  that  he  and 
his  neighbors  have  sold  all  of  their  Delicious  at 
$2.25  for  extra  fancy  and  fancy.  He  says  the 
C-grade  fruit  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  can- 
ning grade.  Growers  of  Underwood,  he  says, 
are  being  offered  $10  per  ton  for  canners. 
The  Underwood  district  has  begun  its  harvest. 
D'Anjou  pears  there  have  all  been  picked. 
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T^HE  1922  loganberry  crop  of  Lane  county, 
Oregon,  amounted  to  654,312  pounds,  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  Eugene  Fruit 
Growers'  association.  This  represents  receipts 
at  the  three  canneries  of  the  association. 

AAA 

"Decent  closing  of  the  strawberry  pool  of 
the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  association 
showed  that  83,506  crates  were  handled  ^t  an 
average  price  of  $2.27  a  crate.  In  1921  the 
average  price  was  $2.85.  The  association  sold 
198,00i)  pounds  of  canning  berries  at  6/4  cents 
a  pound. 

Cherry  returns  of  the  association  for  the 
season  were: 

Bings,  $2.13  per  16-pound  box;  Lamberts, 
$2.29  and  Black  Republicans,  $1.44.  The  black 
cherry  tonnage  reached  8,934  boxes.  Canning 
cherries  sold  as  follows:  Royal  Anns,  64,419 
pounds  at  9J4  cents,  and  Governor  Woods, 
3,748  pounds,  at  7]/^  cents. 
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"Efforts  of  the  Yakima  peach  growers  to 
hold  the  price  of  peaches  to  60  cents  a  crate 
were  not  successful  as  quotations  went  out  at 
the  end  of  August  offering  them  at  50  cents. 
The  upper  valley  growers  have  organized  and 
signed  up  225,000  boxes  to  be  marketed  through 
the  newly  organized  Northwest  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, an  organization  fostered  by  the  farm 
bureau. 


^OOLER  weatlier  caused  a  much  better  feel- 
ing in  the  apple  market,  says  the  latest 
report  from  New  York.  Box  apple  receipts  are 
showing  considerable  increase  and  there  are  fair 
supplies  of  barrel  and  basket  fruit  from  tlie 
cast  on  tlic  market.  Prices  are  firmer  tii:m  thi-y 
were  a  week  ago.  All  the  early  varieties  ot 
barrel  apples  sell  mostly  under  a  range  of  from 
$2  to  $3.50,  with  Mcintosh  reaching  $5. 

California   Gravensteins   and  Oregon  Winter 
Bananas  range  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  box. 
AAA 

QUOTATIONS  on  Jonathans  started  at  Wc- 
natchee  at  $1.65,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  but  were 
reported  to  have  dropped  as  low  as  $1.25  three 
or  four  weeks  ago,  with  few  being  sold.  The 
highest  cash  offer  made  on  Winter  Bananas 
was  $1.75  to  the  grower,  and  this  was  quickly 
withdrawn  as  the  dealer  received  all  he  could 
handle  within  a  few  hours.  For  Delicious,  $2 
is  asked  by  growers  for  extra  fancy,  while  other 
varieties  are  in  proportion.  Winesaps  are  in  a 
S'ronger  position  than  any  others.  The  croo  is 
short  and  there  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  the 
market  to  improve  before  harvest.  Some  crops 
have  been  sold  at  $1.50  for  Extra  Fancy  to  the 
grower. 


Dock  Storage  Planned 

Space  for  the  storage  of  approximate!}' 
300,000  Lx)xes  of  apples  will  be  ready 
about  the  end  of  next  month  at  Terminal 
No.  4  in  Portland.  The  contract  for 
construction  of  a  ventilated  Avarehouse  of 
this  capacity  was  let  during  the  past 
month,  the  cost  to  be  a  little  more  than 
$1  10,000.  The  structure  is  to  be  610 
feet  long  by  120  feet  wide.  The  walls 
will  be  of  hollow  tile  and  a  special  ven- 
tilating system  is  to  be  installed.  Though 
not  having  all  advantages  of  a  refrigerated 
pre-cooling  plant  the  new  warehouse  will 
prove  of  immense  benefit  to  those  ship- 
ping apples  through  the  port  of  Portland. 


Shipping  Via  Canal 

{Continued  from  fage  6) 
company,  was  largely  instrumental  in 
persuading  his  London  office  to  inaugur- 
ate this  service,  which  has  since  more 
than  justified  all  that  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

The  lower  cost  of  shipping  apples  di- 
rect from  the  coast,  rather  than  via  New- 
York,  amounts  to  an  average  of  four  cent 
per  box.  This  in  itself  is  an  inducement 
to  the  shippers  to  choose  the  former 
route,  but  in  addition,  the  apples  arrive 
in  better  condition.  This  largely  explains 
why  the  Panama  direct  route  has  become 
so  popular  with  apple  shippers.  From  a 
few  thousand  boxes  shipped  in  1920  the 
business  increased  to  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  million  boxes  in  1921,  while  this 
year  the  total  shipments  should  touch 
the  million  mark. 

The  capacity  of  coolroom  space  avail- 
able for  apples  varies  from  25,000  to 
150,000  boxes  on  each  ship.  Care,  ho^v- 
ever,  is  taken  to  regulate  the  sailings  of 
each  refrigerator  ship  in  order  that  two 
ships  do  not  arrive  at  too  short  intervals, 
thereby  causing  a  glut  in  any  particular 
market. 


Quality — economy — 
comfort — low  price — all 
right  and  all  there 

GARDNER 

Wrilc  us    lor  detailed  Gardner 
specifications 

Mitchell-Lewis  &  Staver 
Company 

r.roadway  at  Everett     Portland,  Ore. 


%  Northwest 

1  \  Orchard 

\  \  Ladders 

Vhe  Quality  Line'' 

For   Sale  by 

Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

Manufactured  By 

Northwest  Fence  and 

Wire  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

TREES 

Delivered  by 

THE  CAPITAL  CITY 
NURSERY  CO. 

Will  meet  all  requirements  and 
bring  satisfaction  to  the  planter 

Order  now  your  needs 
for  Fall  Planting 

426   Oregon   Building,   Salem,  Ore. 


Wofi't  you  mention  Better  Fruit 
zche)L  tcriti/ig  to  advertisers? 
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SASH  AND  DOORS 
O.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

1943  First  Avenue,  South 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Largest  mill  in  the  West  selling  direct 
to  the  user.  Saves  you  all  middleman's 
profits. 

CHICKEN  HOUSE  SASH 

20  in.  wide  by  25  in.  high  80c 

A  dozen  different  sizes  in  stock  for 
prompt  shipment. 

CHICKEN  HOUSE  SKY  LIGHTS 

36  in.  by  40  in.  Price  glazed  $2.00 

This  is  the  size  recommended  by  West- 
ern Washington  Experiment  Station.  Or- 
ders filled  promptly. 

FIR  DOORS 
Five  cross  panel  doors,  2  ft.  6  in.  by  6  ft. 

6  in.,  at  each   $3.26 

One  panel  doors,  at  each   3.80 

Money  cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satis- 
fied. Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog 
No.  19. 

Contains  helpful  hints  for  remodeling  the 
old  home  or  planning  the  new  one. 


O.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Established  1899 


Arrow  Carbolineum 

{Formerly  Avenarius  Carbolineum) 

Protects   poultry    against    vermin — 

Preserves  wood  against  decay.  When 

you  buy  Carbolineum  be  sure  you  get 

Carbolineum   and   not  something 

called  just  as  good.    Write  for  prices 

and  circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving 

Company 
222  E.  Water  St.  Portland,  Oregon 


BE  E  S 

The  Diamond  Match 
Company 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
Manufacturers  of  Bee  Keepers 
Supplies 
Chico,  California,  U.  S.  A. 
(The  largest  bee  hive  factory  in  the 
world) 

Write  for  catalog  and  discount  sheet;  and, 
if  a  beginner,  for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping, 
also  for  particulars  of  the  MacDonald 
Aluminum  Combs. 


Hendrickson  & 
Scudder 

Attorneys  at  Law 

610  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
Attorneys  for  Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 
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j  With  the  Poultry 

P  i 
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CHICKEN  RAISING  RULES 
JT  is  the  ambition  of  nearly  every  farm  wife 
that  her  poultry  shall  look  better  and  produce 
better  than  any  other  flock  in  the  neighborhood. 
Many  essentials  of  success  in  poultry  raising  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  experience  of  others,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  more  which  the  breeder 
must  learn  for  herself.  The  following  rules 
have  been  selected  from  a  number  of  theories 
which  have  been  practiced  successfully: 

1.  Hatch  all  heavy  breeds  before  May  1. 

2.  Frequently  clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder 
house  and  equipment. 

3.  For  six  weeks  feed  no  liquid  other  than 
milk. 

4.  Continue  to  feed  milk  in  some  form 
throughout  the  summer. 

5.  From  the  first  week,  until  maturity,  feed 
a  dry  mash  containing  animal  protein. 

6.  Move  colony  houses  or  brood  coop  to  fresh 
ground  before  chicks  are  turned  out. 

7.  Keep  growing  chicks  and  laying  hens  sep- 
arate during  the  summer. 

8.  Separate  the  sexes  when  birds  are  eight 
weeks  old;  sooner  if  sex  can  be  determined. 

AAA 

SELL  ONLY  CLEAN  EGGS 
J^IRTY  eggs  are  a  second-rate  product  on  any 
market,  so   are  washed  eggs.     This  means 
that   the   egg   must   be   produced   clean,  which 
further  means  clean  nests  and  clean  feet. 

Clean  nests  are  easy — comparatively.  A 
change  of  nesting  material  whenever  it  gets 
dirty  will  do  away  with  the  danger  of  soiling 
from  this  source,  and  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  birds  do  not  roost  on  the  edge  of 
the  nests  at  night. 

Keeping,  the  birds'  feet  clean  is  a  much  more 
difficult  proposition.  First  of  all  it  Is  most  es- 
sential to  have  a  clean  doormat  In  the  shape  of 
fresh  litter  and  plenty  of  it  on  the  floor  at 
all  times;  secondly,  do  not  let  the  birds  out  on 
muddy  days  when  their  feet  are  bound  to  get 
daubed  up. 

Most  important  of  all,  keep  the  dropping 
boards  clean.  Daily  scrapings  are  preferable,  but 
if  a  poultry  man  feels  that  he  has  not  the  time 
for  this,  they  should  be  cleaned  at  least  twice 
a  week.  A  cage  of  one-Inch  or  one  and  one- 
half  Inch  poultry  wire  tacked  under  the  perches 
and  over  the  dropping  boards  will  prevent  the 
birds  from  walking  on  the  boards,  and  Inci- 
dentally will  catch  any  eggs  that  are  droooed 
in  the  night. 

Even  with  this  extra  care,  the  poultryman 
must  expeft  some  dirty  eggs,  and  a  word  of  ad- 
vice on  how  to  clean  them  might  be  timely.  The 
so-called  plain  dirties,  those  soiled  by  dirty  feet 
and  dirty  nests,  are  easily  cleaned  with  a  soft, 
damp  cloth,  which  should  be  used  only  on  dirty 
spots.  Be  careful  not  to  rub  them  dry,  but  to 
allow  them  to  dry  by  standing  In  the  air.  It 
is  very  Important  that  the  gelatinous  coating 
which  seals  the  egg  should  not  be  soaked  off, 
as  this  covering  is  germ-proof  and  serves  as  a 
natural  means  of  keeping  the  eggs  fresh. 
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HOW  TO  SHIP  EGGS 
'^J'O  INSURE  against  the  breakage  of  eggs  in 
transit  the  American  Express  company  and 
the    American    Railway    association  recommend 
these  simple  rules: 

1.  Use  only  new  standard  fillers.  A  filler  is 
strong  enough  for  one  trip  only,  hence  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "good"  second-hand  filler. 
The  use  of  second-hand  fillers  Is  prohibited  by 
both  the  freight  and  express  regulations. 

2.  Use  six  four-ounce  excelsior  pads  to  the 
case,  one  on  top,  one  on  bottom  and  one  under 


top  layer  of  each  side.  Best  results  are  obtained 
by  not  Inserting  a  flat  where  a  pad  Is  used.  "Do 
not  use  loose  excelsior  in  cushioning  eggs.  More 
damage  occurs  in  eggs  packed  with  loose  excel- 
sior than  with  any  other  method  of  packing. 
Six  pads  give  much  greater  protection  than  four 
pads,  because  the  latter  do  not  hold  fillers 
firmly  in  place. 

3.  Use  only  standard  case,s  (preferably  new), 
making  sure  center  board  is  exactly  In  center, 
.-.nd  see  that  cases  are  carefully  nailed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements. 

4.  If  eggs  are  shipped  In  carloads,  baled  hay, 
straw  or  excelsior  should  be  used  as  buffing  to 
pievent  shifting  of  cases  In  transit.  If  dimen- 
sions of  car  permit,  the  empty  space  should  be 
equally  divided  between  ends'  and  center  of 
car,  and  the  buffing  material  rammed  In  as 
tight  as  possible,  just  as  taken  from  the  machine- 
pressed  bale,  and  such  spaces  should  be  com- 
pletely filled.  This  buffing  should  be  applied 
as  the  loading  progresses. 

AAA 

■'J^'HE  amount  of  food  that  a  hen  can  consume 
is  no  indication  of  the  number  of  eggs  she 
will  produce,  and  there  must  be  sufiicient  to 
enable  the  hen  to  produce  eggs  after  having 
first  supplied  her  bodily  needs.  The  feeder  must 
use  judgment  in  the  matter  and  will  probably 
not  learn  It  all  In  one  year. 
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JpOWLS  generally  leave  the  perches  In  the 
morning  ready  for  something  to  eat;  and  If 
fed  a  soft  feed  of  about  two-thirds  or  a  little 
more  of  what  they  would  eat  if  allowed  all 
they  wanted,  will  be  In  good  condition  to  work 
during  the  day  for  the  whole  grain  and  if  fed 
enough  of  this  will  repay  their  owners  with 
Interest  for  the  cost  of  their  living. 
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JT  is  a  common  thing  for  over-fat  hens  to 
lay  soft-shelled  eggs.  Where  fowls  are  sup- 
plied with  a  variety  of  food,  grit  and  water, 
and  the  hens  continue  to  lay  soft-shelled  eggs, 
you  can  safely  reduce  the  ration  and  promptly 
correct  the  trouble.  Sometimes  this  condition 
may  be  the  result  of  a  diseased  oviduct,  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  It  can  be  traced  to  over-fat. 
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I  Washington  Growers'  i 
j    Corporation  Notes  I 
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^HE  third  annual  prune  festival,  planned  for 
October  12,  13  and  14,  Is  this  year  attract- 
ing more  attention  than  ever  before.  Letters 
have  been  received  from  many  cities  of  the 
northwest  asking  about  accommodations  for  vis- 
itors. The  answer  to  these  Is  that  Vancouver 
will  be  ready  to  take  care  of  all  that  may  corne. 

This  celebration  is  intended  as  a  sort  of 
thanksgiving  for  a  bountiful  crop^ — -for  the  suc- 
cessful packing  of  $1,000,000  worth  of  prunes. 
On  the  first  day  occurs  the  selection  and  crown- 
ing of  the  queen.  There  will  be  an  Inaugural 
parade  in  which  will  participate  the  queen,  the 
Prunarlans  and  band,  soldiers  from  Vancouver 
Barracks  and  sailors  from  the  vessels  In  the 
harbor. 

The  second  day  will  be  one  of  visits  to  the 
warships,  a  children's  parade  In  which  the 
schools  of  the  entire  county  participate  and^  in 
the  evening,  a  parade  of  all  booster  organiza- 
tions at  the  festival.  On  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  final  day,  there  will  be  a  Pageant  of  the 
Products  in  the  city  park,  given  by  a  specially 
instructed  class  of  100  girls.  In  the  evening 
Is  to  occur  a  fraternal  parade  and  competitive 
drills  of  the  various  organizations. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  there  will  be  danc- 
ing and  other  attractions  each  evening  of  the 
festival. 
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^yS-Better  Cbmpression 
G^More  Power  usebefferoil 


"The  use  of  Zerolene,  as  recommended,  results 
in  low  internal  friction  and  perfect  piston 
seal,  under  all  conditions  of  engine  operation." 

—Board  of  Lubrica  tion  Engineers, 

If  your  tractor  is  not  delivering  all  the  power  and 
gasoline-mileage  you  have  a  right  to  expect  of  it,  may- 
be poor  lubrication  is  the  reason. 

The  right  oil  clings  to  the  bearing  surfaces,  and 
maintains  full  compression  under  all  operating  con- 
ditions. The  gain  in  power  and  gasoline-mileage  may 
be  as  much  as  20%, 

Perfect  Piston  Seal 

Comparative  tests  show  that  Zerolene  maintains  a 
better  piston  seal  than  any  other  oil  now  offered  to  the 
public,  whether  the  piston  clearance  of  the  engine  is 
small  or  comparatively  large. 

The  use  of  Zerolene  reduces  carbon  trouble  to  a 
minimum.  A  comparatively  small  amount  of  carbon 
is  deposited,  and  this,  being  of  a  soft,  flaky  nature,  is 
for  the  most  part  blown  out  with  the  exhaust. 

Consult  the  Zerolene  Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for 
the  correct  grade  for  your  truck,  tractor,  or  automobile. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

mare  power  6  speed  ^ 
less  MctiQD  and  wear  «^ 
thru  (hrrect  Lubrication 
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WINTERING  BEES  IN  CANADA 

THE  best  method  of  keeping  bees  over  the 
winter  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
the  beekeeper.  For  this  reason,  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms' 
System  are  of  special  interest.  These  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  out  at  16  of  the  farms 
in  different  sections  of  the  country.  As  it  is  im- 
possible in  a  short  space  to  outline  the  results 
secured  at  all  the  farms,  it  is  as  well  to  i  elate 
some  of  the  results  at  the  Central  Farm,  Ot- 
tawa. In  his  report,  covering  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  31,  1921,  the  late  F.  W.  L. 
Sladen,  the  Dominion  apiarist,  states  that  for 
three  years  experiments  have  been  made  with  a 
system  of  wintering  two  queens  in  a  hive. 

Under  this  system  it  was  found  that  a  larger 
number  of  bees  could  be  reared  in  the  time  for 
the  clover  flow,  than  if  only  one  queen  was 
wintered.  The  two  queens  were  usually  intro- 
duced at  the  time  of  treatment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  swarming.  Instead  of  leaving  one 
queen  cell  at  the  second  time  the  queen  cells 
were  destroyed,  two  queen  cells  were  left,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  division  board  then  inserted. 
A  special  portico  was  fitted  into  the  front  of 
the  hive  to  provide  separate  exits.  If  no  brood 
was  found  on  one  side  when  the  white  honey 
crop  was  removed,  the  division  board  was  taken 
out  and  the  colony  reverted  to  a  one  queen 
colony. 

A  week  after  the  first  young  bees  emerged, 
the  outside  comb  was  placed  next  the  division 
board  to  permit  continued  expansion  of  the 
brood  cells.  The  stronger  of  the  colonies  was 
placed  in  a  separate  hive  two  or  three  weeks 
later  when  the  dandelion  was  starting  to  yield. 
This  prevented  early  swarming.  Mr.  Sladen 
did  not  recommend  the  two-queen  system  for 
general  adoption  throughout  the  countn.',  al- 
though the  returns  were  exceptionally  high  from 
the  Jumbo  hives.  Forty-six  colonies  at  Ottawa 
last  winter  were  fed  an  average  of  44  pounds 
6  ounces  of  syrup,  consisting  of  two  parts  sugar 
to  one  of  water  by  measure.  For  every  nine 
pounds  of  syrup  the  average  gain  was  five 
pounds  four  ounces.  The  feeding  was  done 
between  October  2  and  19. 
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PROFESSOR  SCULLEN'S  SUGGESTIONS 
A  LARGE  number  of  young  workers  to  form 
the  winter  bee  cluster,  plenty  of  food  to 
last  through  the  winter,  and  reasonable  protec- 
tion from  cold  and  dampness,  are  three  primary 
factors  in  successful  beekeeping  in  Oregon,  ac- 
cording to  H.  A.  Scullen,  commercial  bee  man 
and  extension  specialist  at  Oregon  Agricultural 
College. 

Every  colony  should  have  been  headed  by  a 
vigorous  young  Italian  queen  bred  from  the 
best,  Mr.  Scullen  declares.  She  should  be  pro- 
vided with  stores  and  comb  enough  to  rear  at 
least  15,000  young  workers. 

The  leading  honey  plants  of  this  section — 
firaweed,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover — are  good  for 
wintering.  Unless  the  bees  are  supplied  with  40 
to  SO  pounds  of  honey  in  the  latter  part  of 
October  or  first  of  November  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  a  thick  syrup  of  1  part  water  to  2Y2  parts 
sugar  should  be  fed  them.  A  teaspoon  of 
tartaric  acid  is  added  to  15  to  20  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  su^ar  is 
not  scorched  in  the  making.  Heating  is  con- 
tinued only  till  all  the  sugar  is  melted. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  protection  needed  will 
vary  in  different  sections.  Packing  of  some  kind 
generally  pays.  The  packing  case  of  lumber 
filled  with  dry  shavings  or  like  matter,  or 
building  paper  wrapped  about  the  hive  with  some 


packing  between  and  some  packing  below  and 
above,  is  commended  for  the  wet  districts.  More 
protection  may  be  needed  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  state. 

Care  is  advised  to  prevent  the  prevailing 
winds  from  blowing  into  the  entrances.  If 
sheds  are  used  the  roofs  should  be  high  enough 
to  allow  manipulation  of  the  bees  and  entrance 
of  the  morning  and  evening  sun. 


NURSERY  STOCK 

Prunes,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  grafted 
walnuts,  filberts,  small  fruits,  etc.  Our 
stock  and  prices  bring-  us  a  good  business. 
TRY  US.  Send  NOW  for  literature  and 
prices.     32  vears  in  business.. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Carlton.  (Oregon 
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 NURSERY  STOCK  

PLANT — The  new  Red  Gravenstein  apple. 
Thoroughly  proven  for  the  coast.  Better  than 
the  old  Gravenstein.  Its  bright  red  color  in- 
creases market  value.  Write  for  information. 
WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Toppen- 
ish,  Wash. 

GROW — -Bureau  of  Plant  Industry's  new  pedi- 
greed variety,  Washington  Asparagus,  best  in 
the  world.  Ask  for  literature  and  terms. 
Home  Nursery,  Richland,  Washington. 

FILBERT  and  prune  trees,  gooseberry  plants 
for  sale.  Percy  Brothers,  Horticulturists  and 
Nurserymen,  210  Oregon  Bldg.,  Salem, 
Oregon. 

REALESTATE  

CUT-OVER— and  Developed  Lands,  15  to  25 
.  miles  N.  E.  Spokane ;  extra  good  soil ;  spring 
brooks;  grows  grain,  vegetables,  hay,  fruits; 
several  developed  ranches ;  few  stock  ranches ; 
$10  to  $20  acre;  10  years'  time,  6  per  cent 
interest.  Free  lumber.  Write  owners  for  free 
book.  Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  Elk, 
Washington. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE  TO  SETTLE  ES- 
TATE— In  New  Jersey  fruit  belt,  apple  and 
peach  orchard  in  full  bearing,  13  miles  over 
state  roads  to  Philadelphia.  Fast  freight  to 
New  York.  110  acres  in  apples  and  peaches. 
124  unplanted  acres  suitable  for  fruit.  Good 
buildings.  Tools  and  machinery.  Easy  terms. 
Offered  at  $35,000.  Established  business. 
Quality  production.  E.  E.  S.,  care  Better 
Fruit. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  excellent  fruit  and  vine 
land,  12  miles  from  Merced,  1^  miles  from 
state  highway,  good  well  for  irrigation.  For 
further  particulars,  address  iT.  F.  Poole,  Box 
132,  Stratford,  Kings  Co.,  Calif.  

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale ;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  John 
J.  Black,  197th  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

 MISCELLANEOUS  

BEFORE  BUYING— Have  an  experienced  hor- 
ticulturists examine  your  orchard  for  you. 
I  saved  one  man  $5,000  on  a  $14,000  deal. 
Special  attention  given  to  orchards  of  non- 
resident owners.  Private  demonstrations  and 
consultations  given.  Luke  Powell,  Yakima, 
Washington.  Consulting  horticulturist.  (I 
do  not  sell  real  estate.) 

PRESS  BARGAINS— 1  Monarch  No.  1  hy- 
draulic  press,  slightly  used;  1  Monarch  No. 
3  hydraulic  press,  slightly  used;  I  Mt.  Gilead 
36-inch  press,  slightly  used;  1  Mt.  Gilead,  45- 
inch  press,  slightly  used ;  1  lot  taps  and 
bungs ;  1  lot  used  tank  and  vats ;  I  lot  press 
clothes  cheap,  good;  3  hydraulic  pumps;  2 
Burnham  steam  hydraulic  pumps.  Write  for 
prices  on  boilers,  engines  or  new  presses. 
Western  Farquhar  Machinery  Co.,  220  East 
Water  St..  Portland,  Oregon.  

YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD— Send  dime, 
birthdate  and  stamp  for  truthful,  reliable,  con- 
vincing trial  reading.  Prof.  Erwing,  Box 
1120,  Station  C,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

RURAL  CARRIER  EXAMINATION— We 
prepare  you.  Write  for  information.  Fulton 
Correspondence  School,  Desk  F,  Canton,  111. 

ONE  BEST  25  h.  p.  orchard  tractor  rebuilt 
like  new,  $1200.  Grab  this  bargain,  get  plenty 
of  power  and  free  service.  Western  Farquhar 
Machinery  Co.,  220  East  Water  St.,  Portland, 
Oregon. 

 MAIL  ORDER 

500  THINGS  TO  SELL  BY  MAIL— Remark- 
able new  publication.  ,  Workable  plans  and 
methods.  Loose-leaf,  cloth  binder.  Prepaid, 
$1.00.  Walhamore  Company,  Lafayette  Bldg.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  

NATURAL    LEAF    TOBACCO— Chewing,  5 
pounds,   $1.75;    10  pounds,  $3.00.     Smoking,  | 
5  pounds,  $1.25;  10  pounds,  $2.00.    Send  no 
money.     Pay  when  received.    Tobacco  Grow- 
ers  Union,  Paducah,  Ky. 

6  DIFFERENT  BUSINESS  PUBLICATIONS 
covermg  Accounting,  Advertising,  Adminis- 
tration, Merchandising,  Salesmanship  and  Tax- 
ation, all  prepaid  only  25c.  Value  $1.50.  In- 
structive, educational,  practical.  Walhamore 
Co.,  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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UNI  FOR 


Every  gallon  like  every 
other  gallon.  Every  drop  ca- 
pable of  vaporizing  rapidly 
and  uniformly  in  the  carbu- 
retor, and  being  consumed 
completely  in  the  cylinder  at 
the  jump  of  the  spark. 

That's  "Red  Crown." 

That's  quality  in  gasoline. 

Use  "Red  Crown"  and 
nothing  else,  and  your  car 
will  develop  the  maximum 
power  that  its  makers  de- 
signed it  to  give. 

Fill  at  the  Red  Crown 
sign  — at  Service  Stations, 


CJl  |.      sign  — at  J>ervice  Statioi 

^Ine  UaSOlme  garages,  or  other  dealers. 

of  Quality 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 
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SELL  YOUR  SNAP  SHOTS  AT  $5.00  EACH. 
Kodak  prmts  needed  by  25,000  publishers. 
Make  vacations  pay.  We  teach  you  how  and 
where  to  sell.  Write  Walhamore  Institute, 
Lafayette,   Bldg.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FREE  TOBACCO— Write  for  sample  of  Ken- 
tucky's best  smoking  tobacco.  Hawesville 
Tobacco   Co.,  .Hawesville,  Kentucky. 


POULTRY 


FORD'S  BRED  TO  LAY  S.  C.  WHITE  LEG- 
HORNS;  2-year  old  breeding  hens,  $1  each. 
W.  A.  Ford.  Umatilla,  Oregon.  

I  enclose  $2  to  extend  my  subscription. 
Better  Fruit  is  worth  fiftv  times  that. 
— Will  Walkling,  Filer,  Idaho. 


